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TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHE’S FAUST. 
Feust: a Tragedy. By J. W. Goethe. Translated into English verse; with 





Notes and Preliminary Remarks, by John S. Blackie. 12mo. pp. 288. Edin- | 


burgh, 1834, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 

Faust: a Tragedy. Translated from the German of Goethe, by David Syme. 
12mo. pp. 241. Edinburgh, 1834, Black , Leipzig, Fleischer. 

Faust: a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. Translated into English prose; with 
Remarks on former Translations, and Notes, by A. Hayward, Esq. 2d Edition; 
to whichis appended an Abstract of the Continuation; with an Account of 

8vo. pp. 350 


on it. London, 1834. Moxon. 


the Story of Faust, and the various productions in literature and art founded 


On a former occasion we noticed the first edition of Mr. Hayward's trans- | 
lation; we felt then that, with all the demerits of prose, it was, notwith- | 
standing, the best exhibition of Faust in English at that time existing. It | 
would be trite, indeed, to animadvert upon the comparative merits of a prose and | 


a versified translation of a poem. The award has long been passed—the verdict 
given. Mr. Hayward presents us with Faust—but how! It is the robe without 
the embroidery, the substance without the form. 
cerns the sense he satisfies us; but more is wanting. He is like an uneven 
mirror—he gives us the reflection in all its varied hues, but distorted, misshapen. 
We mean no disparagement to Mr. Hayward; but he ought not, of all German 
works from which he might have selected, to have chosen Faust to turn into 
prose. Itisa sacred shrine which he has desecrated. Asa test, however, of 
the public taste of the ardour with |which every thing German—every thing of 
Goethe's is received, we hail with pleasure the appearance of his second edition. 
We need add nothing to our notice of the former, except to say that our opinion 


then expressed is amply justified, and that some glaring faults and mistranslations | And a yearning, long unfelt, for that quiet, pensive Spirit-realm seizes me, "Tis 


are rectified. His notes and appendix are valuable. 
for the student of German inestimable, but farther—1? 
Since the appearance of Mr. Hayward’s first edition, two poetical translations 
have been presented tothe public; and it is now our duty to consider whether 
we shall give them the seal of our critical *‘ Legatur.” To translate, we con- 


His work is, in one word, 


It is true, that es far as con- | 


| of fair hours by fortune, have vanished away before me 


| throng—the first echo, alas, has died away! 


ceive to mean the exhibiting an author in such a dress as he would have adopted | 


had he written in English. We should not wish to see Homer in English hexa- 
meters, even though they fell from Southey'’s pen: it is, we think, sufficient 
torture to fit him tothe Procustean bed of our hervic metre. To those who wish 
to be precise on this point, and such are Messrs. Blackie and Syme, Faust 
presente liar difficulties; though they have boldly endeavoured to conquer 
them. ere isa wildness and irregular beauty, if we may be allowed thé 
expression, in Goethe's metre, so essentially a German beauty, as almost to defy 
an imitation in English. We hold it next to impossible to give what we might 
term a fac-simile of Faust. Our own dramatic blank verse is amply sufficient 


for the purpose, and much better calculated to give an English reader a full and | 
Messrs. Blackie and Syme have been of a different | 


proper notion of the original. 
opinion, and have both fleshed their swords upon the metre—with what success 


our readers will judge from our extracts. ‘To us the rhyme in English gives some- | 


what of a ludicrous sound to the deepest and most serious parts. 
is, after all, but a minor point; the question is this: 
genuinely poetical one! 
fire. Would we could say as muchfor Mr. Syme! The latter gentleman would 
do well to re-peruse his German grammar, in order to find the difference between 
4 present and a past tense; for he frequently gets sadly confused with them, to 
the great detriment of the sense. After a careful reading, we have not beer 
able to detect the same in Mr. Blackie. 
upon the whele, we feel ourselves bound to say, that he is to Goethe even more 
than Pope was to Homer—for he is accurate as well as poetical. 
must justify ourdecision. We shall give the same passage from each, subjoining 
Hayward’s prose ; and we shall commence with the Dedication—a sweeter piece 
of poetry does not exist. 
“ Ye hover nigh, uncertain shapes! again, 

That erst the misty eye of Fancy drew ! 

Shall I at length your shadowy flight detain, 

And the fond dreaming of my youth pursue? 


This, however, 
Is the translation a 


Ye press around !—resume your ancient reign, 
As from the past’s dim haze ye rise to view— 
The magic breath that wafteth on your train 
Stirs in my breast long-silent chords again. 


Ye raise the images of happy days, 

And many a dear-loved shade ye bring to view ; 
The echo like of half-forgotten lays, 

First-love and early friendship ye renew : 

The pang returns, life’s labyrinthine maze 
Again the plaint of sorrow wanders through, 
And names the loved ones, who, by Fortune reft 
Of fairest hours, the world and me have left. 


They hear no more the sequel of my song, 

The souls to whom I sung my early lay ; 

Dispersed for ever is the friendly throng, 

The echoof my lyre has died away. 

My sorrow floats a careless crowd among, 

Whose praise hath ceased my listless heart to sway, 
And they who once were merry with my mirth, 

If yet they live, are scattered o'er the earth. 


And I recall, with long-unfelt desire, 

That realm of spirits, silent and serene ! 

My liwping lay, like the AZolian lyre, 

Gives wavering tones, with many a pause between ; 
My heart is noved with youth’s retarning fire, 
Tear follows tear where long no tear hath been ; 

I see the present as adistant goal, 

The past, revived, is present to my soul.” 


And now for Mr. Syme :— 


* Round me, aérial forms! ye come again, 
Once in the morning of my life, through tears 
Appearing brighter. Shall I now detain, 
Now hold you fast, as in those vanished years 
I gladly would have done! still to that vain 
Delusion do I cling! the darkness clears— 
Ye come! ye are triumphant ! I am young 
In the soft breathings round your footsteps flung. 


Ye bring with you the thoughts of happier times, 
Many dear shadows at your bidding start ; 

Like an old tale, or far-off village chimes, 
Pirst-love and friendship come to me, my heart 
Begins to bleed again, and these dark rhymes 
Are but the voice of its rewakened smart ; 

I see the good and beavtifu! that played 

Round me as if they would not change or fade. 


They cannot hear this song,—they whom I tried 
To sing to first, those friendly hearts, are gone ; 


a] 


Mr. Blackie has, we think, caught much of Goethe's | 


We might cavil at single words, but | 


Our extracts | 


The loud and cheerful voices have all died, 

At the old echo,—and this cry of one, 

The sole survivor, falls upon a wide, 

Wide world, in which he feels himself alone 
Its praise is worthless, al! who would have read 
Because they loved me, are dispersed or dead. 


Some long unwonted yearnings for the still 

And quiet land of spirits strongly seize 

My inmost soul. My descant seems to thrill, 
Like an olian harp’s tone on the breeze ; 
‘Tears follow tears, and as their currents fill 
Their fount, my heart grows softer by degrees ; 
Life's cold realities look distant, while 

The lost, the loved, come nearer me and smile.” 

Hayward thus -— 

“ Ye approach again, ye shadowy shapes, which once, in the morning of life, 
presented yourselves to my troubled view! Shall I try, this time, to hold you 
fast? Do I feel my. heart still inclined towards that delusion? Ye press 
forward' Well then, ye may hold dominion over me, as ye rise around out of 
vapour and mist. My bosom feels youthfully agitated by the magic breath 
which atmospheres your train. Ye bring with you the images of happy days, 
and many loved shades arise : like to an old, half-expired tradition, rises Firet- 
love with Friendship in their company. ‘The pang is renewed. the plaint repeats 
the labyrinthine, mazy course of life, and names the dear ones, who, cheated | 
They hear noc the | 
Dispersed is the friendly 
My sorrow voices itself to the | 
stranger many : their very applause makes my heart sick; and all that in other | 
days rejviced in my song—if still living—strays scattered through the world 


following lays—the souls to whom I| sang the first 


hovering even now, in half-formed tones,—my lisping lay, like the Aolian harp 
A tremor seizes me: tear follows tear: the austere heart feels itself growing 
mild and soft. What I have, I see asin the distance ; and what is gone be- 
comes a reality to me.” 


| 


| 


None of the three have, we think, properly translated the “ schwankende | 


Gestalten” in the first line, though Hayward approaches nearest. 
opening scene of Faust in his siudy is thus given by the three. 
art . 

Blackie :— 


The splendid 
We extract a 


“ Faust. Here, ‘said these books, for many a year 
I've travelled science’ mazy sphere, 
Law, Medicine, and Philosophy, 
And thee, alas! Theology, 
With study most severe. 
Here stand I now, with all my lore, 
No wiser than I was before ; 
Master yelept, and Doctor joo, 
I doas other pedants do, 
And up and down, and to and fro, 
Lead by the nose my scholars slow— 
And see how vain is all our Jore, 
Which burns me to the very cure ! 
Trae, | am wiser than Wittenberg’s hall 
Can boast with Ler ductors, priests, parsons, and all : 
No scruples nor doubts in my besom dwell, 
Nor idle fears of devils in hell,— 
But for my wisdom, every joy 
That sateth others me doth cloy. 
Nor vainly deem I to understand 
What passes the grasp of mortal hand, 
Nor, with delusive boast, pretend 
The manners of the age to mend. 
Nor money nor estate have I, 
Nor pomp of life and dignity. 
Such case no dog might longer live in ! 
Therefore to magic I have given 





Syme :— 





My mind, from spirit’s mouth to draw 
Truths passing Nature's vulgar law ; 
That |, with bitter-sweating brow, 

No more may teach what | do not know ; 
That I with piercing ken may see 

The world's in-dwelling energy, 

The hidden seeds of life explore, 

And deal in words and forms no more. 


Oh! shon'st thou now, thou full moon bright, 
For the last time my woes opon,— 
Thou, whora so many a sad midaight 
Beside this desk, I've watched alone ; 
Then, over books and paper, shone 
On me thy soft and friendly light ! 
Oh! that beneath thy lovely ray 
On peaky summit I might stray, 
Round mountain caves with spirits hover, 
And flit the shadowy meadows over, 
From all the qualms of knowledge free, 
Bathe me to health within thy dewy sea ! 


In vain! still pines my prisoned soul 
Within this curst dank dungeon hole! 
Where dimly finds e'en heaven's blest ray 
Through painted glass its broken way. 
Shut in by heaps of beoks up-piled, 
All worm-begnawed, and dust-besoiled, 
And to the ceiling, from the ground, 
With old smok'd papers hung around ; 
All circled round with chemic glasses, 
Crammed full of imstruments and cases, 
And old ancestral furnitare— 


This is thy world! such den must Faustus’ soul immure ! 


And ask I stil] why thrills my heart 
With timid beatings, and oppressed ' 
And why some secret unknown smart 
Chills every life-pulse in my breast? 
"Stead of the living sphere of Nature, 
Where man was placed hy his Creator, 
Surrounds thee mouldering dust alone, 
The grinning skull and skeleton !” 


** Faust. With burning zeal I have gone through 
The mazes of philosophy, 

Of legal! lore, and medicine, 

And, wo is me,—theology ! 

And bere I am, poor simple fool, 

As wise as ere I read by role; 

They call me Master, Doctor '—#o 






| 





Crossways, and crooked, to and fro, 
My scholars by the nose I lead 
These ten years, though | see indeed 
That we know nothing Day by day 
This crue! thooght comes back to prey 
Like fire upon inv heart; and yet 
I am superior to the crew 
Of doctors, prieets, and lawyers, who 
With such importance round me fret 
All superstitions I detest ; 
No fears of he!! disturb my rest 
But, for that reason, | have less 
And less to do with happiness 
I see the false, but not the trae, 
And lose the blossed jiope that threw 
Enchantment round my youth,—to raise 
Man's nature on a higher base 
Then I have nothing which they hold, 
In honour here,—rank, power, gold 
A dog would such a life disdain ! 
I loathe it! and to ascertain 
If in the spirit's wider bound 
The secrets are not to be found— 
And once for a!] to wipe away 
Tho sweat that starts when | essay 
To speak, and cannot—and at last 
To see what holds creation fast, 
Each springing seed, each circling wheel 
And in vain words no longer deal,— 
To magic I resort! 
Thou soft 
And silent moon! I wish thy light, 
Which I have gazed upon so oft 
From this old desk at dead of night, 
Were shining this time for the last 
Jpon my misery. Sad friend! 
Whose silver rays so calmly rest 
Upon my books, might I wecend 
The mountain summits far away, 
To wander in thy light, or round 
"The shadowy gulfs, and caves profound, 
Or o'et the fields with spirits swim, 
Above. the limits of these dim 
Distracting vapours, and renew 
My strength in thy refreshing dew ! 


Alas! must | for ever dwell 
In this detested, murky cell, 


Where, through the many-coloured glass, 


Dey's joyous light must sadly pass, 
Divomished by that dusty beap 

Of worm ent Looks, und slowly areep 
Along the sinoke-sviled paper which 
Envelopes al! the vaulted niche, 
With bottles, boxes, bones,—a pile 
Of instruments, and all the vile 


Old household stuff, on which moths feed ' 


This is a world '—a world indeed ! 


And dost thou wonder that thy heart 
Beate bard in its too narrow breast! 
That by a vague and secret smart 

Thy soul is deadened and opprest, 
When, shunning all the love and life 
With which this beauteous world is rife, 
Thou sittest here surrounded by 

These fragments of mortality‘ 


Hayward :-— 


scameetiaeacmiammaanied 











“ Faust. Ibave now, alas, by zealous exertion, thoroughly mastered philo- 
sophy, jurisprudence, and medicine,—and, to my sorrow, t two. Herel 
| stand, poor fool that I am, just as wise as before. I am called ter, ay, and 

Doctor, and have now for ten years been leading my pupils about—up and down, 
crossways and crooked ways—by the nose ; and see that we can know nothing ! 
This it is that almost burns up the heart within me. ‘True, I am cleverer than 
all the solemn triflers—doctors, masters, writers, and priests. No doubt nor 
scruples of any sort trouble me, I fear neither hell nor the devil. But for this 
| very reason is all joy torn from me. I no longer fancy | know anything worth 
knowing ; 1 no longer fancy | could teach any thing to better and convert man- 
kind. Then I have neither wealth, nor honour, nor worldly rank. No dog 
would like to live so any longer! I have therefore devoted myself to magic, to 
try whether, through the power and voice of the spirit, many & mystery might 
not become known to me ; that I may no longer, with bitter sweat, be driven to 
speak of what] do not know; that | may learn what it 1 that holds the world 
together in its inmost core, see all the springs and seeds of production at work, 
and drive 90 longer a paltry traffic in words. Ob! would that thou, radiant 
moonlight, wet shining for the last time upon my misery ; thou, for whom I 
have sat watching so many & midnight at this desk ; then, over books and papers, 
melancholy friend, didst thou appear to me! Oh! that I might wander on the 
mountain-tops in thy loved Jight—huver with spirite round the mountain caves 
—flit over the fields in thy glimmer, and, escaped from all the fusnes of know - 
ledge, bathe, re-invigorated, in thy dew! Wo is me! am I still — up - 
| this dungeon—tbis accursed, musty, walled hole—where the precious light | 
| heaven itself breaks mournfully er painted i stinted by this a 

s—worm-eaten, dust-hegrimed, and encompasses bye 
0 ae op to the very top of the vault; with glasses and boxzes pam 
| instruments piled up on all sides, ancestral lumber stuffed m with the rest or 
| is thy world, and & precious world it is! And dost thou still ask, why thy _ 
flutters so confinedly in thy bosom’ why @ vague aching desdens ae 
every stirring principle of life 1—Instead of the animated on per 
made man, thou hast nought around thee but beasts skeletons 
smoke and mould.” 
| aor i> magaiiecat soliloquy of Favet in the wood is as follows : 








Blackie — 
“ Faust. Spirit supreme! thou gav'st me—gur'#t me all, 

For which I asked thee. Nort in vain hast thou 

Turned toward me thy countenance in fire 

Thou gavest me wide Nature for my kingdom, 

And power to feel it, to enjoy it. Not 

Cold-wond' ring visit gav'st thou me slone, 

But een into her bosom's depth to look 

As it might be the bosom of 4 friend 

The row of living things (hoo mad'st to pass 

Before mine eyes. my brethren mad’st me know 

In silent bush, in waver, and ip air 

And when the storm lood oe _ raves 
hrough the dark forest, * © giant pine, 

} ny he tears with it the neighbour-branches 
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And neighbour-stems flat-strewn upon the ground, 
And to their fall the bollow mountain thunders ; 
Then dost thou guide me to the cave, where sale 
I learn to know myself, and from my breast 
Deep and mysterious wonders are unfolded 
Then movoteth the fall moon unto my view 
W ith softening brightness, hovering before me, 
From rocky wall, from humid brake, arise 
The silver shapes of times by-gone, and soothe 
The painful pleasure of deep brooding thought 
Alas' that man enjoys no perfect bliss, 
| feel it now! Thou gav'st me with this joy, 
Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, 
A fellow, whom I cannot do without ; 
Though, cold and heartless, he debases me 
Before myself, and, with a single breath, 
Blows al! the bounties of thy love to nought 
He fans within my breast a raging fire 
For that fair image, busy to do ill 
Thas reel | from desire on to enjoyment, 
And in enjoyment languish for desire,” 
Syme :— ' 
“ Faust. High spirit! thou hast given me,—given me all 
For which I prayed, nor has thy countenance 
Been towards me torned in fire without effect 
Thy gilt has been great nature for my own, 
With power to comprebend and to enjoy 
That vast domimen. [am not condemned 
To cold and formal visits, but allowed 
‘lo look toto the workings of her heart, 
As in the bosom of afriend. Before me 
Thou makest pass the long array of life, 
And showest me my brothers of the still 
And solemn woods, the water, and the air. 
When tempests through the waving forest roar, 
And giant pines, uprooted, rend away 
Fraternal stems and branches as they fall 
In thunder to the ground, with heavy crash— 
The mountain slopes rebellowing—to some 
Well-sheltered cave thou bearest me, and then 
Amid that vuter conflict, the deep secrets 
Of my own beart unfolding to my view, 
Thou showest me myself! 


Or, when the moon— 
The calm, cold moon—ascends, the silver forms 
Of years and ages past around me float, 
Emerging from the thickets and the crags, 
To soften the severer joys of thought! 
I now perceive that nothing unimpaired, 
That nothing uonembittered, is the portion 
Of weak humanity, Thou host bestowed 
Along with the diviner senee by which 
J arn brought near and nearer to the gods, 
A terrible attendant, whom already 
1 cannot be without, although his cold 
Heart-withering sneer degrades me to myself, 
And brings thy gifts to nothing :—he still fans 
Within my heart a wild ungoverned flame 
For that bright image.—flame which I would madly 
Extinguish, and extinguishing revive.”’ 


Hayward :— 

« Faust. Sublime spirit! thou gavest me, gavest me every thing I prayed for. 
Not in vain didst thou turn thy face in fireto me. ‘Thou gavestme glorious na- 
ture for a kingdom, with power to feel and to enjoy her, [tis not merely a cold 
wondering visit that thou permittest me; thou grudgest me not to look into her 
deep bosom, as into the bosom of a friend. Thou paswest in review before me 
the whole series of animated things, and teachest me to know my brothers in the 
still wood, in the air, and water. And when the storm roars and creaks in the 
forest, and the giant pine, precipitating its neighbour-boughs and neighbour- 
stems, sweeps, crushing, down, and the mountain thunders with a dead hollow 
muttering to the fall,—thou bearest me off to the sheltered cave ; then thou 
showest me to myself, and deep and mysterious wonders of my own breast re- | 
veal themselves. And when the clear moon, with its soothing influences, goes 
up full in my view,—from the wall-like rocks, from the damp underwood, the 
silvery forins of past ages hover up to me, and soften the austere pleasure of 
contemplation. Ob, now | feel that nothing perfect falls to the lot of man! 
With this beatitude, which brings me nearer and nearer to the gods, thou 
gavest me the companion, whom already J cannot do without; although, cold 
and insolent, he degrades me in my own eyes, aud turns thy gifts to nothing 
with a breath. He is ever kindling a wild-fire in my heart for that holy image 
Thus do I reel from desire to enjoyment, and in enjoyment languish for desire.” 


—~—. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


pITeRavrvre of rae LAST FIFTY YEARS 
By Allan Cunningham.—[ Continued from the last Albion. } 
HISTORY. 


Sin Watrer Scorr wrote two histories of Scotland: one is of the familiar, 
fireside sort, the other of a graver character and loftier pretension. The former 
is the better; it is supposed to be spoken to his grandson, now like himself in 
the dust ; and no narrative, perhaps, was ever written better calculated to charm 
a youthful listener. It is all life and chivalry, and romance. In compoving it, 
he perhaps never consulted a single book ; the nine volumes seem the result of 
an effort of memory alone—all is connected and clear. All that was poetic, 


wishing to enter the army of the Turks, or eating a chance morse! 
| till the Sections of Paris rise on the Convention, and he is called, in the moment 


Che Albion. 


of peril and dismay, to wave his hand and restore order. His march from school 





| to high command is vividly painted ; nor is bis march from Paris to Rome, and 
from thence to Germany, overturning armies and thrones as be goes, less historic 
and masterly ; in fact, the heart of the writer (and of the reader (oo 
| the all-but beardless conqueror, and sympathizes with all he does; even bis dar- | 


with Talma, | 


June 7, 


and men are taught their duty from fables decorated with names, which the: 
have learned to venerate from their cradle, and the love of which is cherishe} 
with all the enthusiasm of national pride.” The accuracy of these re 
must be evident to all who are acquainted with history ; they apply to all aations. 
and the legends of Arthur and his knights in the south, andof Wallace ang his 


) accompanies companions in the north, cannot but recur to British readers. 


This has given an original air and a chivalrous spirit to the works of Malcolm 


' : ’ 
ing invasion of Egypt, his scientific manauvres, which sweep away as grass with | which render them so acceptable to all who desire to become acquainted with 


the seythe the magnificent cavalry of the Mamelukes—the turning of his face 
towards India, and when repulsed, towards France, where men, searcely inferior 
to himself, were preparing his footstool—all eulist our beart or our fancy Nay, 
we even aid him in pulling the attornies out of their seats, and watel with deep 


interest what he is about to do with the sword or with the pen ; nor do we hesi- 


We awake from oor dream at ast ; the hero of many bopes ‘‘ the likeness of 
a kingly crown has on;” marshals stand around him; he has divorced the wife 
of his bosom, and married an hereditary princess by contract : he marches east, 
west, north and south, and victory is with him; but we no longer rejoice in his 
fame, or clap our hands at his triumphs ; he has become the oppressor of nations, 
and our hearts turn against him ; nor do we sympathize any more in his fortanes, 


till, crushed by a combination of kingdoms, he is driven into exile, and, returning | 


from his work in despair, gathers around him the comrades of a hundred battles 
—some of whom he bad placed on thrones—and is vanquished in the death 
struggle at Waterloo; a battle fought in favour of hereditary right, and fought, 
as France has lately shown us in vain 

The narrative of Scott was written when national animosity was unsubsided, 
our wounds green, our daughters mourning, and the blood of battle on our 
ewords. The author, too, was an ardent lover of his country, and of the order 
of things which the genius of Napoleon sought to abolish ; he was a maintainer 
of old birthright, and an admirer of the far descended ; he of whom he wrote, 
sought to establish the reign uf genius ; it was his object to bring all the natural 
talent of the land into action, and he would have succeeded, had he not at- 
tempted it by arbitrary means. Yet, with all this difference of education and 


feeling, Scott is not unjust to the merits of Napojieon: the estimate of his 
| character is fair in the main, and it will be long before a work appears to eclipse | 


its glowing narratives, and give usa more lively or accurate account uf that 
terrible and 4\l-but invincible warrior, 


Of the historical powers of Wittiam Roscor, critics have spoken sternly as 
well as kindly; Among the former, was Gifford. ‘* The History of Lorenzo de 
Medici,” be says, ‘* was overrated at its first appearance, but well merits a place 
in our libraries. What with its classic appearance and valuable information, its 
English and Italian, its verse and prose, its uniform composure and not rare af. 
fectation, its frontispieces and vignettes, its splendour of type and expanse of 
margin, it may, perhaps, be characterized, as exhibiting somewhat like that onion 
of neatness, pretension, and cheer'essness, which belongs to the modern idea of 
acold collation. ‘The second great attempt of our author on Italian history, 
proved, by no means equally successful. Its faults were greater, its virtues 
less; and by a singular infelicity, though it discovered few tokens of spirit or 
genius, it could still less lay claim to the praise of currect composition The 
historian also, somewhat unnecessarily, and beyond doubt somewhat inauspi- 
clously, embroiled himself, to a certain extent at least, with the Reformation— 
a circumstance, however, for which the subsequent discovery of his political 
tenets may possibly enable us to account; for the reformers of the sixteenth 
century are in no great favour, we suspect, with those of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth. Yet the positive delinquencies which deformed the ° History of 
Leo the Tenth,’ were protected from observation by the negative fault of dul- 
ness. It was screened by clonds of its own raising ; and the Jiterary character 
of Mr. Roscoe still continues to be estimated by his first best performance.” 
The party spirit which speaks in this extract was counteracted by the praise of 
the party to which the historian belonged: he that was trodden into dust by a 
Tory, as a dull writer, was raised and crowned one of the princes of literature 
by a Whig; truth was not the object of either. The Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Review exhibited, on paper, the strife which disgraced the Whigs and Tories in 
Parliament: literature and the dignity of the country suffered by the indecent 
eontest. 


The merits of Roscoe, ae a historian, must be sought for in his works, and | 


neither in the sayings of his friends nor of his enemies. He was one of the 
first who made us intimately acquainted with the later princes and taste and 
talent of Italy: before this, we looked upon Rome, and all who sat in the papal 





chair, with distrust, if not with fear; and we could scarcely persuade ourselves 
that the Priest-king of the Vatican might be a person of lofty feelings and fine 
taste, and who loved mankind. It is true, that, to accomplished scholars and 
travelled men, Roscoe had not much to tell that was new; but he collected the 
scattered intelligence with adiligent hand, and wrought it into the historical 
form in « very graceful and pleasing manner. The image which he gives us of 
the papal power during the brilliant days of the Medici, is a very characteristic 
one,—and one, too, that will be long liked, though it is neither very vigorous, 
nor of the epic order. His principal fault is want of original force of thought ; 
he never surprises us with ideas either high or profound ; his eye sees but a little 
way and loves the ground; he is ever equal, ever tranquil, and neither rises nor 
falls. He discusses the merits of a inedal in the same quiet, gentle way that 
he discourses of the awakening energies of the Reformation. The coming light 
of that great change is looked on with tranquillity, though it threw its rays into 
the dungeons of St. Angelo, and deprived Leo of some of his fairest kingdoms. 
Nor is the language in which all this is expressed of a very original kind : it is 
harmonious and elegant, and seldom obscure; but it wants the fine free English 
tone—the natural ease and happy carelessness of one more solicitous about bis 





| 


spirited, or peculiar in the varied annals of his native land, was, in his wondrous | 


mind, separated from the chaff and dust of other men's compositions, and was 


sentiments than his words. It shows much taste, and but little nature—some 
classic refinement, with a good deal of labour. In short, his style is more re- 
markable for neatness than force—for being ‘* Florentine and slender,” rather 
than weighty and colossal. 

The influence which Roscoe exercised was not confined to Liverpool. His 
name was carried over the world on the wings of history and philanthropy ; the 
historian of Leo the Teath was eloquent and zealous in the removal of that dark 


spot, the Slave Trade, from the otherwise white robe of Britain. He also sympa- 


i 
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produced clear and clean, and endowed with a fervour and a picturesque beauty, thized deeply in the fortunes of the family of Burns, and upbraided Scotland, in 


of which we have too few examples. The second series of this little History 
is altogether an enchanting thing : he relates the political and social fortunes of | 


a poem of considerable power, for her unkind conduct to her most gifted son ;— 
nay, so far did he carry this feeling, that he contemplated a new Memoir of the 


Scotland from the accession of the House of Stuart till the Union, and gives us | P°*% !® which the ungenerous and ungentle behaviour of the northern nobles 


what we can find nowhere else—namely, the domestic incidents and histrionic | was to be emblazoned in the language of indignant anger 


He wrote a small 


episodes—the signs and the wonde {whieh us ether Raterton bes token portion of the Memoir, and, probably not much liking what he had done, aban- 


notice. There is a charm in allthis which equals that of his best romances ; 
we read, and, as we go on, we marvel at the folly of other writers, who did not 
perceive in that century of national incidents, the materials for many fictions, or 
for history, not unworthy of the muse presiding over truth. The third series is 
not quite so interesting, inasmuch as the incidents which it relates are wel! 
known—the rebellions of the “ fifteen” and the ‘* forty-five” are familiar to us, 
not only through history and tradition, but the latter—the romantic one—bas 
been laid before us with ali the spirit in which # happened, in the magnificent 
novel of * Waverly.” Nor is the first series moch inferior to the second ; the 
early fortunes of Scotland—particularly under Wallace and Bruce—are related 
with equal accuracy and spirit. Though all done from memory, he has made 
but one solitary slip 

The graver history of Scotland which he wrote is much less to my taste : all 
the life which warms and animates the familiar one is wanting ; itis cold, formal 
—without ease and without dignity. The crushing hand of misfortune was on | 
him at the time, and he seems to have composed it under the dread of some im- 
pending calamity 
everywhere with that kind and generous spirit, which, in him, was ever active as | 
well as speculative He feels as a son of the soil, for the dishonour that was | 
done us by the tyranny of the first Edward, and he rejoices as all true Scotsmen | 
do—aye, and true Englishmen also—in the glorious redem 
Wallace and by Broce. In all this, and much more, Scott is not wanting : still, | 


it is hardly worthy of him, and cannot be numbered among the productions des- 
tined to delight posterity 


doned the subject for ever. I have seen the little that he did, and cannot com- 
mend it. The style was laboured and ornate. The poetical talents of Roscoe 
have been praised by no mean judges. His verses are fair specimens of that 
kind of poetry, the excellence of which consists less in strength of wing, than 
in beauty of plume and lightness of movement. His song is flowing and harmo- 
nious rather than energetic. He was one of the kindest and most gencrous of 


| mankind : his house and his purse were opened to all the children of genius: 


nor were they shut so long as fortune left the owner aught to bestow. He was 
of humble origin, and se|f-educated: nor were his studies confined to literature 


| alone; he was an excellent judge of painting; the friend, and for some time the | 


patron of Fuseli: in medals, likewise, he was a connoisseur, and extended his 
studies to all that was polite and elegant. 


The life of Sir Jonny Matcow» is as interesting as his histories ; and they are 
learned, dramatic, and elegant. He went out when a boy to India, and soon 
became remarkable for bis acquirements in native lore, and in the business of 
war and government: he rose in rank by seniority ; but he was widely known 


It is true, that it is correct, full of knowledge, and touched | when only in the rank of lieutenant, for knowledge of al! kinds, a ready and an 


agreeable way of communicating it, as well as for presence of mind and daring 
courage. He was ever ready either to study or to strike. ‘Talents such as 
these soon carry the owner to distinction in India; he was widely employed in 


ption achieved by | war and in negotiation, and acquitted himself in both in a manner that won on 


enemies as well as friends. During his marches and embassies he acquired such 
intimate knowledge of the manners, feelings, and characters of the people of 
Hindostan and Persia, that he was enabled to write those histories which wil! 


The genius of Scott was too excursive to be limited to the exact bounds of | make him known to posterity. For success as a historian, ke was much indebt 


history: his language was lively and picturesque, and his inventive powers | ed to that spirit of observation and remark which accompanied him from his | tend us, we 


readily foand illustration for the most barren periods: but he wanted the steady 
and uniform dignity of our latter history, and seemed to possess the spirit of the 
old chroniclers, who paimted ali to the eye, and left the mind to shift for itself 
He had much of the readiness and poetic perception of Froissart, and more than 
rivalled that great light of the days of Edward the Third, in the brightness of 
his descriptions ; bat his remarks want the philosophic depth of Hume ; they are 
always lively, seldom profound — he saw all he wrote; his fancy was vivid and 
pictorial—he was the Rubens of literature 

All this, and more, was visible in “The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ;" a 
work, which, under the bannner of biography, assumes the aspect, and performs 
the functions of history. It is altogethera marvellous book 
Vigorous, picturesque, and flowing: the varied fortunes of the wondrous man, 
are followed from the cradle to the grave, and we see him a solitary boy under the 
trees of the School of Brienne, reading Tasso, or tracing with his finger the lines 


youth up. He was no sooner in India than he was struck with the traditions 
and customs of the natives, and reading in these the history of the peuple, he 
set about collecting them with unremitting assiduity. His practice was to carry 
a nute-book with him, and pencil down the name of the person who related the 
story, the place where, and the time when, he heard it; and in this way he 
amassed sixty or seventy volumes of individual or national anecdote 
In his “ History of Persia” he made a sensible use of materials of that nature 

he thus pleads for the traditionary marvels of his introductory chapters: “If we 
desire to be fully informed of a nation’s history, we must not reject the fables 
under which the few traces that remain of its origin are concealed. These, 


the narrative is | however extravagant, always merit attention. They have an influence on the | 


character of the people to whom they relate 


They mix with their habits, their 
literature, and sometimes with their religion 


They become, in short, nationa 


f ; egends, which it is sac ilege to do bt and to question them woOu'ld raise in the 
® tle he is next pres nt & pennyless cacet in the regiment t 


of La Fere, with his thoughts more on literature than war: the scene shifts, 
and he is busied laying down his profound bat simple lines of attack on Toulon, 
amid the wondering representatives of the people, to whom all is a mystery, til! 
the signal is given and the city falls. We see him not again, but asa wanderer. 


wreast of a Persian all those feelings which would be excited in that of an Eng 
‘isbman, if he heard a foreigner detract from the greatname of Alfred. Such 


heroes often rise in importance—as far as their example is of value—in propor- | 
thon as their real history is lost in obscurity ; they are adopted as models by the | 





| natures and domestic habits of the people he speaks from observation, 
| tate to say, that we are among those who lose not the image of the republic in | 
| the First Consulship, bot hope on, and will not persuade ourselves that the hero 
| of so many pitched battles 1s to ascend the throne of a despot 


the fortunes of Persia or of Hindostan. He wrote many of his desciptions in 
the vales, or on the hills where the battles were fought or negociations con. 
cloded ; and be visited in person all the remarkable places in Hindostan, of 
whieh his * History of Central India” required him to speak. Of the social 


He fe. 
laies many anecdutes of their warriors ; quotes many verses of their poets - and 


he is pleased when he can give a pithy saying from the lips of their native Prin. 


ces. It is this which renders those histories among the most readable books of 

the language. Nor has he neglected the doctrines and ceremonies of religion 
| the mystic and poetic absurdities of the sect of Saafis—in short, all that he con. 
| sidered characteristic or national he has exhibited in hispages. In his « Persian 

Sketches” he has admitted much which he could not admit into his graver his. 
tory—these consist chiefly of legends, ceremonies, and scenes; they are 4) 
stamped with the impress of the East, and are worth ten thousand of those 
stories which it was once the practice to manufacture for home consumption 
under the name of Eastern Tales. ‘The Political History” is less addressed 
to the general reader, and may be described as Jearned and liberal; it has been 
often referred to by men wel! acquainted with Eastern affairs. 

The works of Sir John Malcolm are less the offspring of study than of ob. 
servation: he had seen much, and has told much. Ie hada quick eye anda 
ready understanding, a picturesque skill, and a spirit equally dramatic as histo. 
ric. Ilis language hovers between the elaborate and the natural, not wholly of 
the one nor of the other, and yet partaking of the character of both. His reg. 
soning is generally correct, and his thoughts, though not profound, Spring natu- 
rally out of the narrative, and are not stuck upon it for display. He bas much 
of the sensibility as well as fancy of a poet, and some of the scenes in his his. 
tory of both Persia and India, are almost fit for representation. In conversation 
he abounded in aneedote ; his happy gaiety of nature and kindliness of heart 
made his company always acceptable: he could pass readily from the comie to 
the sad, and from the sad to the comic, and pause in the midst of hearty laugh- 
ter, and give advice equally wholesome and serious, 

A History of the Six Years War, in which the cause of Europe was con. 
tested in the Spanish Peninsula, has been written, as I have related, by Southey 
| with so much care, truth, and talent, that nothing seemed left for a new adven. 

turer, but to glean where the other had reaped, and tell the individual fortunes 
of peasant warriors, whose deeds had been overlooked. A history by a skilfy! 
suldier, who was intimate with the manceuvres and combinations of modern war 
who had been present in the principal battles; was well acquainted with the far 
extended scene of strife, and who had associated with the leaders on both sides, 
was not expected or hoped for, when such appeared from the pen of Cotone, 
Narier. Failure, instead of brilliant success, was presumed by many when the 
work was announced: the hard, rude outlines of the contest were alone ex- 
pected from the pen of a soldier, with endless marches and countermarches, and 
a full return of killed and wounded—with all the powder which had been burnt, 
and all the bal!s fired in the trench orin the field. Instead of this, one of the 
most remarkable books of modern times was the result. The style is concise, 
clear, and energetic ; the narrative vehement and rapid ; the looks and motions, 
and discipline of the contending armies, 4re given as distinct as in a picture : the 
generalsand leaders are exhibited as in life—here slow and undecided—there 
| prompt and hery, and all the varied fortunes of the fight from the moment the 
| squadrons are precipitated into battle, till the victory is decided, are delineated 
with a burning energy, unknown to the calmer pages of ordinary historians. The 

bistorie picture which he exhibits, seems deficient in nothing; there are stern, 
but there are also tender parts; he is a Briton, and a true one, but he is not un- 
just to the valour or the military skill of his antagonists; nor is his eye con- 
| fined to the details of campaigns, and the vicissitudes of battle; he describes 
| the social condition of the people, and paints their feelings and their manners, 

in a lively and forcible way. 
| ‘The man and the soldier are stamped on every page; while it is quite certain 
| that no one but aclear-sighted soldier could have penned such a work, it is equally 








| sure that his heart is warm, and his sympathies alive. He does not look upon 

war as a wondrous developement of science alone, in which the blood of thou- 
| sands is spilled, to vindicate a mathematical manceuvre or support a scientific de- 
monstration; men, he regards as something better than food for the cannon; and 
the earth isto him lovely, for its produce, and its woods and streams, rather 
than affording capital soil for entrenchments, and fine plains for evolutions of 
cavalry. In the same train of feeling, he surveys the variety of skill which the 
war brought into action, and, like a true son of genius, decides in favour of the 
service which gives free room for talents to rise, and in which the chief leaders 
have been called from all degrees and ranks of Jife. In this decision, he recog- 
nizes the great principle of nature, and condemns those distinctions which have 
grown up in the earth, usurping the high placeson which nature intended that 
talent should stand. This boldness has given offence to many ; for, no doubt, 
it strikes at the root of aristocratic influence, and proclaims the unwelcome 
truth, that God bestows genius without regard to the blind and artificial dis- 
tinctions invented by man. Jt was impossible, however, if he reasoned at all, 
to come to any other conclusion: the Napoleon or the Soult—or, to speak more 
correctly, the Bernadotte or the Lasnes of a British regiment, would have risen 
by bravery and good conduct te the rank of sergeant, and stood there with the 
| halberts in their hands, looking at the high-born and the wealthy climbing—nay, 
| rising On wings into command, who had nota tithe of their talents. All this 
| could not be otherwise than disagreeable to aman who seeks distinction from 
| genius alone, and who feels, that under the shade of the old aristocracy, Napo- 

leon could never have risen higher than a Colonel of Artillery. 

He has likewise, it seems, given offence to the people of Spain. This could 
not well be otherwise : he speaks toofrankly and boldly, notto give pain to many. 
| It is not a pleasant thing for a Spaniard to be told, that, unable to fight the bat- 
tle of his own independence, he was obliged to seck others to fight it for him; 
and to a bigoted Catholic, deliverance by the sword of a heretic, could not be ac- 
| ceptable, word the deed as gently as the historian might. Nor yas it much to 
| the delight of the warriors of Britain, when, after repulsing the French from 

the Peninsula, they embarked for their native land, to hear wafted by the winds 
| which filled their sails, the voice of general thanksgiving for the blessed depar- 
| ture of the heretics. In fact, the task which the historian imposed on himself, 
| was the vindication of his fellow soldiers from the aspersions of Spanish writers, 
| ** who have,”’ he says, ‘* boldly asserted, and the world has believed, that the de- 
| liverance of the Peninsula was the work of their hands. From the moment 
| that an English force took the field, the Spaniards ceased to act as principals, 
| in a contest carried on in the heart of their country, and involving their existence 

as an independent nation : they were self-sufficient, and their pride was wounded 

by insult ; they were superstitious, and their religivus feelings were roused to fury 

by an all-powerful clergy, who feared to lose their rich endowments.” In short, 
| they cannot be said to have entered heartily intothe scheme of their own de- 
| liverance; they hated both the French and the English—they destroyed the 
| former whenever they could do so safely ; and they injured for a long while the 











| Jatter, by the promises of supplies and co-operation, which were not forthcoming 

in the hour of trial. The soldiers of England brought home a hearty hatred 
| of the Spaniards, from the war of the Peninsula, and Napier writes strongly 
from strong impressions. He has, perhaps, expressed this a little too impetu- 
ously: but he has every where spoken like a free and honest soldier, and pro- 


| duced a work which for vivid beauty of narrative may vie, I have heard good 


judges say, with Cesar or Tacitus. —[ To be continued. | 
— 


REMARKABLE CAVERN IN EGYPT. 
from St. John's Travels. 

Mr. St. John went as far as the second cataract,—examining Phile, Assoun, 
Epsambul, &c. On bis return he stopped awhile at Thebes, Luxor, and Karnat; 
and we select the following as the most interesting specimen we can find of bis 
agreeable style of composition :— 

“On descending to that part of the bank where our guides had engaged to at- 

found them waiting ; not two, however, but thirteen, all of whom had 
been attracted by the hope of a present. Upon inquiry we found it was the fa- 
vourable report of the poor Arab who had accompanied us on the preceding day, 
whose infirmity rendered him an object of charity, that had sent all these guides 
in search of us. Anold man, with a white beard, who seemed to be the Sheikh 
of the party, said he had known the pits from his youth, and would bring us 
where we should find crocodile mummies of all sizes. We therefore desired 
them to proceed, begmg impatient to discover whether he would conduct us to the 
cavern we had visited on the preceding day ; and, if so, in what way we could 
possibly enter. The point was soon settled. They took us to the same pit ; aud 
while we were undressing and lighting our candles, those who were to enter be- 
took themselves to prayer, as persons about to plunge into desperate peril 
again descended before the others, and as the smell seemed less disgusting 
than on the day before, did not in the least doubt being able to withstand the ma- 
laria, Or mephitic yapour, whatever it might be. When the Arabs had prayed, 
and stripped themselves nearly naked, we took each a taper in our hands, and 
began to move forwards) The old man, his son, and two other Arabs, led the 
way; my servant and I followed; and Monrocame close after me. with a guide 
who was to shew the way back, if we should find it impossible to proceed. Hav- 


j Painters and poets of their country; every human virtue is ascribed to them; ing reached the large chamber, where we had wasted so much time on the pre- 
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ceding day, the old guide turned to the right, and crept forward through asmall | Arabs to take up the crocodiles, and 


hole, the mouth of .which was concealed by a projecting rock. We all followed 
in the order we had observed in entering; and after proceeding about twenty 
yards, arrived in the large natural chamber described by Legh and Henniker, 
the latter of whom advanced no further. Continuing to push forward, we en- 
tered a portion of the cavern resembling the mouth of hell; enormous rocks 
huddled together forming the floor, where chasms of unknown depth yawned be- 
tween the dark masses, while prodigious black stalactites, with shining spars of 
erystal glittering between them, hung like dead snakes from the roof, and com- 

sed a kind of fretwork round the sides. Every thing wore the fuliginous ap- 
pearance of aplace which had been the seat of some durable conflagration , 
black as night, covered with soot, oily, slippery, and exhaling a stench unutter- 
ably disgusting. Bats without number hung from the roof, or few against our 
faces, from the countless holes and narrow diverging passages of the cavern ; 
some striking against the rocks and falling senseless to the ground, where we 
trod or pressed upon them with our hands—for there was no time to be nice in 
picking our way. At length they began to cling about my neck, and bite my 
hands, and several times extinguished my taper; but this was merely disagree- 
able. By degrees, however, the passage grew low and narrow, so that it became 
necessary tocreep forward on hands and knees, with our heads very low, that 
they might not strike against the rocks. This position I soon found © tremely 
painful. The heat likewise appeared to be insufferable, °° iue perspiration 
streamed from our bodies like rain. My comp2niovis, according to the advice of 
the principal guide, had stripped ner") to the skin; bat, trusting to my capacity 
for enduring heat, f 4-2 s.shted his counsel, and now suffered the penalty of my 
impradence. Still, however, I continued in the track of the guide; but having 
advanced about three er four hundred yards, I fe!t the blood rush to my head, and 
experienced great sickness and faintness, accompanied by an extraordinary op- 
pression of the lungs, greatly augmented by the odour of putrid corpses which 
issued from the extremities of the cave, and appeared to increase every mo- 
ment. For this effect I could never fully account. In all the tombs, and 
caverns, and mummy-pits which we had hitherto entered, I had seemed to 
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departed. 1t was a singular cavalcade ; for 
the bearers, with their dusky and half-naked bodies, appeared themselves like so 
many mummies, condemned for their sins to walk the earth, with their gods upon 
their heads. Of all these thirteen men, every one, I believe, except the old 
Sheikh, had the fore-finger of the right hand cutoff; the stumps of some, re- 
cently ampatated, being still red and swollen. This horrid practice, resorted 
pa order to escape the army, must not be taken as a proof of cowardice in the 

abs. 

An apologue will serve as a variety wherewith to conclude. 

“Tr has, I believe, been observed by some of our older travellers, that the 
Orientals, of every rank, entertain a sort of superstitious veneration for bread ; 
at least this is the case with the Egyptian Arabs, who have a remarkable 


| 8Version to allow, on any occasion, a cramb to fall to the ground,—affirming 


suffer less than any one, and could remain in them whole hours without | 


inconvenience ; but nuw the case was different. In a shoft time my head 
grew dizzy, and the cavern seemed to reel and swim round. Supposing 
I was about to faint, in which case, recevery would have been next to impossible, 
I requested Monro, who seemed not to experience any thing of the kind, to 
endeavour to pass me, which the narrowness of the passage rendered nearly im- 
practicable, and ordered the Arab in the rear to lead the way. Monro and 
Suleiman proceeded. When I had regained that part of the passage where it 
was possible to stand upright, the fuluess and dizziness in the head abated; but 
my eyes seemed to have grown dim, and I fancied we had lost our way 
The guide, who evidently shared my suspicion, paused and surveyed the various 
openings with terror, while his trembling hands could scarcely hold the taper 
The cavern, in fact appeared to have enlarged, the passages to have grown more 
numerous and the stench and blackness more infernal. I crept along with the 
utmost difficulty, the bats flittingbefore or striking against me; and looked with 
intense longing for the appearance of light and the smell of fresh air. A 
draught of water might, perhaps, have revived me, but the guides had neglected 
to bring any into the cavern; and to this circumstance I probably owe my ex- 
treme disappointment, and might have owed something worse. As the way 
appeared so much longer than it had in entering, the suspicion frequently recur- 
red that we had missed it; but at length I discerned a glimmering of light, and 
felt the rushing in of the external air, which now seemed perfumed, though, on 
my first descending, I had thought itexecrable. On arriving at the entrance the 
Arab flung himself with a groan upon the ground; and I, completely exhausted 
and overcome, sat below upon the rock in a kind of dream, unable to climb the 
rocky ascent tu the plain. At the expiration of half an hour I heard my ser- 
vant’s voice exclaiming, * Oh! Mr. Monro, we are in paradise!’ They all came 
out covered with dirt and perspiration, the Arabs bringing along with them the 
mummies of twocrocodiles, For the description of what they saw after they left 
me I am indebted to Monro. Another fissure, like the former, he observes, now 
received us, the sides being formed of large dusky-looking crystal stalactites, 
some of which were a foot, or even more in diameter. It became wider as we 
advanced, and terminated in a lofty vaulted hall, apparently oblong, extending 
to the right and left; the bottom was covered with large pieces of rock, over 
which we made our way as we bestcould. Suleiman directed me to look down 
between two of these into a pit, which, he said, was bottomless; but, on thrust- 
ing in the candle, found it to be about seven or eight feet deep. What may have 
been the extent of this saloon to the left, 1 am unable to state, my only care 
being to retain breath and strength enough to reach the mummies; and our 
lights were insufficient to shew the end of it as we passed. Our route now lay 
to the right through a contracted aperture, which we traversed sideways, our 
bodies nearly horizontal, the rocks and the roof being in close contact, and pre- 
senting as it were,a concave and convex surface, corresponding with each 
other. Beyond was asmall natural cavity, formed, like the others, of dark 


| some paltry ascendancy over a portion of the critical press 


that such an act of wastefulness persevered in might ruin a man's fortunes 

This notion, in their usual way, they illustrate by a story, which, though in 
some degree bordering on the ludicrous, I will request the reader's permission to 
relate :-—There were formerly, they say, in Cairo, two merchants, who, having 
lived during many years in the strictest intimacy, had at length conceived so 
strong an affection for each other, that between them even the thoughts and 
wishes of the mind had become common property. One of these frends, find- 
ing Ls wealth increase beyond his desires, and apprehending, like the pagans of 
antiquity, some sudden and terrible reverse from the envy of fortune, consulted 
the other upon the means to be adopted to reduce within the limits of modera- 
tion his oppressive riches. Charity, perhaps, and the exercise of private muniti- 
cence, may not have presented themselves to the imagination of the merchant ; 
to the gfave inquiries of his friend he therefore replied: ‘ Eat toasted bread as 
you walk along the public road!’ So sage a piece of advice was not to be 
neglected ; but, in pursuance ef those economical habits, of which his great 
wealth was the fruit, Dives suspended a napkin under bis chin to catch the fall- 
ing crumbs. Fortune smiled at this device for diminishing the current of her 
favours, and, ustead of half way meeting his wishes, by abating the flood, or 
turning it Into some other channel, opened still wider the sluices of opulence 

and overwhelmed him beneath the magnitude of his treasures. The neighbour 
was again consulted : * Have you eaten toasted bread!’ inquired he: his friend 
replied in the affirmative. ‘And have you,’ continued the counsellor, ‘ suffered 
the crumbs to fall to the ground !'—* No,’ answered the rich man, ‘1 caught 
them in a napkin, and ate them.’ ‘That,’ observed his friend, ‘ totally alters 
the case ; had you allowed them to be lost, your good fortune would have 
forsaken you for ever !’” 

——. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


BY THE LATE MR. PICKEN.—From Frazer's Magazine. 


He who made it to bend, and to sing sweetly as it was shooting, is departed, , 


and we have no ‘Telemachus as yet. The place is vacant. ‘T’o run to another 
point in the circle of romance—the round table may be full, all but one seat ; 
but that seat, unhappily, is the chief of the board 

Poor Picken! we knew him well, and loved him much. He wrote several 
matters for this our Magazine, in various styles, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
and, we think, had a due devotion to Reaina. The unfortunate Bulwer once 
attacked him for his friendship towards us, and wrote him a letter, which we 
found it our duty to expose to the derision of mankind. Picken, poor fellow ! 
thought that he should be civil to such folks as Bulwer, to whom he was in a 
thousand particulars, especially in native gentility and freedom from innate 
vulgarity, superior beyond all comparison, because Bulwer had in those days 
All that is gone 
bynow. ‘The main characteristic of Picken’s works, until this posthumous 
performance appeared, was a quiet and dry Scotch humour, evidently modelled 


| On the manner of Galt; a shrewd, though of course confined, observation of 


| book will be of serviee to me.” 


coloured stalactites ; out of this we turned short to the right, apparently in a | 


direction towards the mouth of the cavern, and descended through a naturally- 
formed window to a lower level. Here the Haji proposed that we should 
remain, while the guides went forwards for the crocodiles. The heat was con- 
siderable, and the atmosphere unpleasant, but nut suffocating; I was still well, 
and though I advised him to return if it seemed necessary, it was my intention 
to proceed, while I might do so with prudence. 
forward 
tion, the passage being a natural fissure closely hemmed in by stalactites and in 
places very low, sometimes running in a serpentine line, and at others turning 
at right angles. 


He said no more, but went | 
The rest of our course was made almost entirely in a crawling posi- | 


After advancing a short time, I fixed my hand upon a round | 


irregular substance : it was a human face; the chest and body were beneath | 


my arm. There was no time to eramine it, nor indeed for any reflection, be- 
yond the ‘ omnes eodem cogimur,’ which would occur to every one: I passed 
on. Not far beyond this, the old Arab stopped, and laying his hand upon ano- 


| is filled; but the story is wel! managed, and the delineation uf the characters | 


ther haman head, pointed it out as a sort of landmark that served for his guidance } 


in this subterranean navigation. 
the rest of the body being concealed beneath an impending and projecting rock 
Round this we turned short to the left. Soon after, the passage becaine lower 
than ever, and we were reduced to the attitude and condition of snakes. The 
heat had considerably increased, and the air becarne less noisome. The stalactites 
were now of a jet black colour, and shone like pitch, and in the recesses formed by 
them were numerous human bodies ; and some also were scattered in the track 
over which we eraw!ed. Even the bats had not penetrated thus far into this 
loathsome dungeon ; and though it was some relief to have escaped from their 
importunities, it was a warning index that the air was unfit for animal existence. 
Here, for the first time I felt a slightly oppressive fulness upon my chest; and 
that I might feed scantily upon the noxious vapour, I breathed as lightly and 
seldom as possible; the inconvenience was of short duration. ‘The aperture 
enlarged, and passed into a long and comparatively lofty cavern, where the air, 
though of the same quality, was more plentiful, aud I found immediate relief. — 
We had now reached the end of our wanderings ; this was the mysterious depo- 
sitory of the crecodiles. It was an irregular fissure, of about thirty feet long 
from end tu end, and eight feet across in the widest part ; the height varied in 
different places. The pendent stalactites were of a shining jet black, and when 
the candle was applied to them, burned like pitch ; being thickly encrusted with 
a bituminous deposit, engendered, perhaps, by the mephitic vapour, which had 
reigned here for centuries. Immediately opposite the entrance, which was 
near one end, lay a promiscuous heap of palm leaves, mammy rags, and human 
bodies. It was a scene which even the guides as well as ourselves mused upon 
for a few moments in silence. Proceeding to the farther extremity, my atten- 
tion was directed to a series of apparently small mummies, packed close 
together, and placed nearly vertically. Supposing them to be little children, I 
inguired of the guides; but was informed that these were the crocodiles, of 
which the upper part only was visible. When they had selected five, and extri- 
cated them from the masa, Sulieman, who had been silent for some time, 
observed that he felt his head swimming, and was unable to see; when I per- 
ceived that his eyes were closed, and that his head had fallen on one 
side. Immediately rousing him froin bis stupor, I ordered a retreat, which 
was effected slow!y, and with difficulty, as the guides were now encumbered 
with three of the mummies. When the old Arab 
nad breathed the fresh air for a short time, they again prepared to ascend 
nto the cave, in search of the crocodiles which had been left behind — 
They also offered to bring me, if I pleased, a human mummy; the Egyptians 
having in this cemetery mingled together gods and mortals. This time they ap- 
peared to me absent much longer than before ; but retarned at length dragging 
out along with them two more crocodiles, together with the mummy of a red- 
haited girl, about ten or twelve years old. It was nearly naked, the flesh had 
shrunk almost to nothing, the skin was shrivelled, and as black as the pitchy 
rocks within; the head turned loosely and trembled on the withered neck, the 
chest and abdomen were pitted in. the lips drawn hard over the teeth—gnastly, 
lisgusting, horrible, like death. I refused to take it away, and the Arabs laid it 
juwn upon the desert, where, if they will devoor a mummy, it soon became the 
prey of the famished hyenas. Though the crocodile was regarded as a god bv 
the Egyptians, his body was less carefully preserved than theirown. Neither 
coffin nor sarcophagus enclosed the corpse, whicn having been embalmed, was 
first packed in palm leaves, disposed lengthways along the body, and bound 
round with cord, formed, like that in use at present. of the leaf of the palm-tree 
The whole was then enveloped, like the homan mummy, in linen handages, sewn 
together with twine, and secured with broad tape. The entrails separately em- 
balmed, and strung together in smal! bundles. were placed in the palm-leaves be- 
side the body | oblong packets. 5 
&© have cont the eyes; | 


Iwo sma aced over the empty sockets, seem 


tained t these we We now ordered the 


1 . 
sid not open 


The head and shoulders only were exposed, | not fit to read a novel again 


human life; and a tender and mild pathos of the domestic kind. His powers 
were all admirably exemplified in the Domine’s Legacy ; and we were happy to 
do that work justice, and not more than justice, in a favourable critique. Last 
year he conceived a hope of publishing something of higher pretensions, and 
he was sanguine of success. He wrote to a friend of ours: “I beliewe I 
shall make a hit this time—I think what I am now doing is right; and since 
by the wrath of God I am to be an author, F hope that this forthcoming 
Poor fellow! he never lived to see it pub- 
lished 

Picken had strongly conceived the idea that there was a void in the novelist 
world, made by Scott's death, which he was the man destined to fil! up. As we 
have already intimated, we think that this is a mistake in any body who has as 
yet started; and Picken had mistaken among the rest. Picken was Scotch, 
and no one who has ever heard his little peasewheep voice could have doubted 
the powers of its possessor. Sir Walter was deep. mouthing, and sonorous 
Just what the voice of Scott was to the voice of Picken, was the genius of the 
one to that of the other. Andrew the domine chose, as his prototype had done, 
the rebellion of 1745, as the nucleus of his first historical novel; and his only 
fault was, that he is some twenty odd years too late. If Picken'’s novel had 
appeared berore Waverley, it would have been universally recognised as ex- 
cellent ; coming after it, it is tried by rather a hard criterion 

But for the sake of what Picken did for us—for the sake of the kind feelings 
which we one and all entertain for him—for the sake of the object for which 
the book is published—and also for the sake of honesty and fair play,—we 
shall not proceed any farther in dealing in comparisons. Here is the Black 
Watch by itself, to be considered by itself; and truth and justice compel us 
to say, that a capital nove] it is. The historical part is its least interesting 
feature—exactly because we have read al! that before, in another style. Nor 
do we care much about what we are sure must have cost poor Picken a great 
deal of trouble, viz. the antiquarian and military research with which the book 


not by any means to be despised. Picken’s dialogues are in general good and 
graphic, and he who takes up this Black Watch, and can lay it down unread, is 


the three volumes, and by no means, as Baillie M‘Farlane ig made to say in vol. 
i. p. 207, ** just because he [Picken] was a Fraser too, and maun be saved to be 
sure, for the honour of the clan.” 


No—honour bright and shining—we, without any Fraserian prejudices, com- 
mend the Black Watch as an infinitely clever production. There are many 
striking scenes of various kinds scattered throughout, though we know not any 
which we can safely detach. We are determined not to break in upon the 
story, but we subjoin what we think a beautiful bit of writing. To understand 
it, we must premise that a General Lamont has heen telling a friend the tale of 
his domestic misfortunes. The general, an officer in the Marlborough wars, 
had been married to a handsome woman whom he adored, had no children, and 
had gone to the campaigns somewhat discontented on that account. He fought 
as soldiers fought in those days, and 

“** The famous battle of Ramillies, by carrying off many of my compeers to 
the soldier's grave, promoted me to the head of a regiment, and I returned to 
England, to see and embrace my Henrietta. How strangely do time and cir- 
stances alter us! With the warmth of a lover-hushand, and the freedom of a 
soldier, I rushed to meether. Her reception of me bespoke the usual delicacy 
of a mind rendered almust austere by the late sulitude of her life, and an affec- 
tion, deep and warm at heart, yet chastened into pensive reserve, in the ex- 
pression of it, by the habitual restraint over herself, and her solicitude regard- 
ing me during my protracted absence. ‘To me, however, it appeared at the me- 
ment, changed as | had myself been by the free manners of the camp, cold in 
sentiment, and quite altered from her former artless affection. This self- 


| tormenting fancy had no sooner taken possession of my mind, than it seemed to 


and his companions | 


receive proof from several minor circumstances afterwards, which I cannot now 
particularise ; but from that moment began to be formed the morbid nucleus of 
all my subsequent misery : 

“* Again, as we lived longer together, I fancied that her temper had suffered 


somewhat from the self-restraint and solitude in which she had lived of late, | 
I was | 


and that she was now altogether somewhat of an altered character. 
right as to the fact—I was wrong as to the inference. 

“* What a selfish wretch man is'!—and how that unamiable quality blinds 
him in reference both to his own character and the actions of others. Is it not 
this unfair dealing with facte—this wilful blindnese—this incapacity of reason- 
ing justly, when uur feelings are excited, which is the cause of all our social 
miseries—and, in particular, of the proverbial jarrings of the connubial state ! 
Even at this distance of time, and with that haliow@d likeness of ber I lament 
constantly before me, I do not say that my Henrietta was altogether right, bot 
I know that J was much more in the wrong. For J had begun the wrong ; and 
evi), saith the holy book, is like the letting out of water, which, from small be- 
ginning, maketh wider and wider the way that it hath opened for itself; ontil, 
collecting every thing into its current, it becomes at length a torrent that is 
fearful and overwhelming. J had left her—that was the first cause of the al- 
teration of habit and of thinking that I began to observe ; for the absence of 
her natural protector, together win the melancholy tendencies of her own 
thoughts, and some natural change in myself, induced by the habits ef a soldier, 
made me think her, at least, not what she really was, even in the first year ef 
our marriage. All these causes, however, which tended to make us, who 
were once so much one, two different beings. were nothing to the prevailing 
reflection which so much preyed upon my mind, that we had no children.” 

Vinegar and weather-beaten critics a8 we are cannot in any degree sym- 
pathise with this burst of the eropyn: but we suppose that Shakespeare was 
right when he said— 

“If you had children butehers—¢ you had ——” 


This we deciare after a most cautious perusal of 


179 


Be this as it may, the general goes 


you would have reared them butchers 
ono — 


*** When the time drew near that ! was to return to join the army, Henrietsa 
pleaded with me pot to leave her again, with an earnesigess that | am now as- 
tonished that I could resist. But my honour was engaged, and to military am- 
bition, and the caree: of glory which success bad opened to me, | had so pledged 
myself, that I could not give way to hey touching reasonings. Besides, to con 
fess the truth, it was only among the excitements of campaigns and of battle 
that I could fully forget that intolerable considera ron, which had stall been the 
curse that poisoned the happiness of iny wedded life, and readered my home 
upon the whole irksome, if not melanc holy. *George,’ said Henrietta to me, 
when we were about to part, «if you Will stay at home with me, we shall yet 
be happy—I know we shall!’ and her half melanc holy amile as she said this 
was so touching that it even then went to my heart 

“* Bot it has sul been my fate that sume intense feeling, pervading at the 
moment, has rendered me blind to my own happiness. | onderstood not the 
meaning of the important words. No more did | understand the look of clulled 
Jisappointment which her countenarce assumed, on perceivu g that this appeal 
to me had been made in vain. We parted affectionately, but our mannet 
mutually was painfully ominous. It was more so in realily than | perceived at 
the time , 

** On returning to the army, and to the strong contrasts of idleness and ac- 
tivity which occur in the manouvres of a campaign, my thooghts were turned 
more than ever to my homein England and my Heorietta. I vow found | loved 
her more than ever, and brogled over every word 


: . land look of here when last at 
home, especially her Manne? to some of our ac quaintances, with a painful sed 
inguisitive intensity 


nod onghter towards her now 

as she 0 look into several recollections with a narrow. 
ness that made me see several things in a new helt, and gave me a hey, as | 
thought, to her whole conduct, and in pirucular to that changed manner towards 
myself, which had so much affected me while living with hor. These torment- 
ing cogitations Were involuntarily associated with the idea of a gentieman 
whom | heard her praise in terms warmer than were quite agreeable te me at 
that time, and with whom she seemed to be more intimate than I tk 
sistent with the staid reserve of her character. I remembered thei spoaking 
together of the children of a mutual friend with a degree of admiration and 
delight which, Upon a subject so tender, I felt to be exceedingly painful. At 
the critical moment, when my mind was heated with these broodu gs, some 
words were dropped by a brother-officer, who had ace ompanied me to England, 
which filled me with astonishment, and seemed to let in a light to my mind, 

| merely to show me my own misery 


Even that love, whi by 
was absent, induced me 


vwought con- 


I now took pains to assure myself upon 

several matters, and stravgely did my suspicions seem to be verified—as they 
| will ever be to a man who begins similar inquiries under the blindness of jea 
Yet it was not easy altogether to shake my confidence in the faithful- 
ness of Henrietta; and there were other circumstances which seemed to give 
every contradiction to my sormises 


lousy 


But a report that reached me at this period, 
| through the levity of a gentleman who now joined the army, drove me almost 

to frenzy 
. Why need ] dw | vpon the hac kneyed party 


ilare of the doubtings and 
confirmation of this complex passion 


A letter from herself, which | received 
about this time, helped, by the construction T put upon several of her expressions, 
to confirm my delusion. But when several months passed away subsequently, 
without hearing from her, and it was from another quarter I first learned that 
she was in that state which, under other circumstances, would have made me a 
proud and happy man, I first thought my heart would bave burst with my own 
reflections. Unable to get back to England at the time, to sift out the truth of 
all that I had surmised, | had recourse to a friend—a villain—whose indirect 
and artificial reply completed my misery. In the height of the delirium of my 
mental distress, T wrote to Henrietta in terms at which [ now shudder even to 
think of, requesting a special messenger to be ser 
from her, as should clear her of all that I pointed out as suspicious 
of which, I remorselessly sp 
she was about to give birth 


t with such communication 


1 failure 





e of disowning the paternity of the infant to which 
To thie crue 
months afterwards, was the news of 
That son | never saw! 
added after a pause; ‘ 
ing of her heart?" 

It was enid that the child died immediately after ite mother, bot that, on in- 
quiry, appeared pot altogether so certain 


message, the only anewer | received, 
my Henrietta’s death, after giving birth to 
Matthew, blame me not for this emotion,” he 
has not my cruel and mistaken conduct been the break 


a60n 


‘**] have sometimes thought there was a mystery over that event—at least 
in reference to those to whose charge the infant was left,’ continued Sir George 
‘To be more particular, on my return from Flanders 1 was so overpowered by 
my feeling, that On rewching London | was prevented travelling farther by il 
ness, the consequence of the shock I had received , and on my recovery at a dis- 
tant period afterwards, | found on my table a letter, stating that the infant had 
died in an obseure parish of Scotland, near the house to which my Henrietta 
had retired. So deeply was I affected by thie intelligence, and the few parti- 
culars added regarding Henrietta’s death, that it never occurred to me to suspect 
its truth; nor, even if it had, could I hope fur much svccess in my inquiries 
regarding one whom her relatives considered | had so deeply injured, The 
principal of them then alive, indeed, namely, her uncle, would not see me nor 
hold with me any communication. The thing that roused my suspicion in some 
degree, upon making inquiries regarding my son's death, was, that the woman 
to whom he had bees intrusted as nuree, as well as her husband, bed shortly 
after his interment left the country; and even Henrietta’s relatives, as 1 have 
since learned, were far from satished upon the subject. Bat my ill-health, 
together with the melancholy that grew upon me from my own reflections, has 
still incapacitated me from making any effectual inquiries upon the sulyect, 
believing, as1 have sti!l done, the worst ; until your accidental mention of bav- 

| ing somewhere met with a boy who bore a strong resemblance to that portrait, 
induced me to revert with sume slight gleam of hope to these circumstances of 
my history 

“* To finish my tale,” he went on after another pause, ‘convinced at length, 

by finding out the envious villany of one individual, that 1 had been deeply de- 
ceived tw the wronging of thut angel whose mere image I can never cease con- 
templating ; and now, at this late period, a hope, however faint, being infused 
into my mind, I shall never rest until | ovtain the most complete proof, regarding 
the death of that infant, of which I so fatally disowned the paternity. And oh! 
could I but entertain the most distant fancy that he was yet in the land of the 
living—that that blessing of Heaven, which has ever been the bighest wish of 
my heart, had been granted to me—namely, a son of my own and lienretta’s 
still in existence to bless my declining years, and preserve iny name and lineage 
to future generations, my grey hairs should seek the grave with happiness and 
| peace.’ 

“+*You must bave ason, sir! and he shall be found!’ exclaimed the blunt 
squire, starting enthusiastically to his feet ; ‘and whe knows bat that that hand- 
some boy, who opened the gate for me in the Highlands of Seotiand, may be the 
very youth after all’ ” 

How this turns up, we leave the readers of the book to inquire; bul is not 
what we have eatracted charming writing’ 

Adieu, Picken! When shall the recollection of our recording of the Hogg 
dinner fade out of our minds—the mulled claret, the vanishing foole-cap, the 
varied fate of our companions since, the hour, the place, the roum' Woe be 
unto us, if wedo not say that thy Black Watch is a good book! and we have 
laid before our readers a short extract, which ties itself on bot slightly to the 
general story, but which will suffice to shew the general talent which develops 
itself in all manners throughout the work. Buy it, then, good readers , boy it 
by all means: and you will find that your shelves, #0 matter how richly fur- 
nished, wil! boast few more attractive ornaments 

—>—- 

FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 
HOW JOUN's RENTS PREGAN TO GET INTO ARREAR, AND OF THE MEBTING OF pice 
AND HIS FRIENDS AT THE YORKGOHIRE #TINGO. 

Continued from the Allnon of May 17 
| Bat a storm was brewing in John's own neighbourhood, which promised to be 
| of a more serious matter than the dispute about Quashee. Jobn's estates, you 
| must know, was managed in a somewhat whimsical guise, and his rents defferentyi 
paid from those of some other squire io hie neighbourhood. At firet many of bu 
tenants bad satalmost rent-free, bat as Jobn got into debt, he was obliged by 
little aod lite to make it a bargain with them that they should pay him some 
petty custome on the articles they dealt in, and this, considering the _ soa 

John was obliged to keep, they thought bat fair But what with the Pod 
suit about Louis Baboon's succession, and two writs of ejectment —_ re oye 
Nap, John's father's debts bad run up to am amazing amount, > " - Left 
costs was fearful to behold. So, after mortgaging what manors ‘he san 
unencumbered, he was fain to borrow right and left upon his note 0 . end, —— 

then, to pay the interest upon these loans, nothing w3* left him but to raise 
oe = ten “for.” said he, “ iC I'm to pay the cost of torn- 
petty customs upon bi tenants ° carn, it's bet fale 
ing out that scoundrel Nap, for my ae asmoch as my ’ ’ 

ethinks, that they should bear part of the expense 

- oa asd his aaiadl Billy, a determined dog, and a famous band at book- 
t k, clapping on a halfpenny here. ® grust there,—now and 
hecping, cms SO Oe Ts ote “ ff a farthing elsewhere, — 
then pretending, for the enke of appearances, to take 08 & - Nob oe. 

till at last a man could hardly walk, ride, sleep, © drink, liVe OF Cle on “4 
: , rhe bad clapped something on ail thetr 
tate, without having to pay for it. Nay, afie : : nd 

dds and chattels, he would fall on the strangest Cevices for raising the wt 

So th a fellow carrying @ pen and ink-born 
ouse, or counting the panes in the win- 


| He woald be seen about of a morning, * 


at bis bole, measuring the size of your b 
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dows, and then stepping in upon the owner, be would say, “ Aha! my good | a tolerable master of fence, as times went, he was no match for such 2 desperado | Froissart seeks history omthe high roads, and learns it of the knights and abbes 
friend, you've got a snug bor here, I find. One that can afford to live in such @ | as Dick at any time. wham, be meets and with whom he journeys. But ever since the reign of 
house, cxn afford to pay for it; so clap him down for 10 per cent against pert) Of Allsop, ye have already heard enough ; and as every body laughs at Allsop, | Francis I, our writers have been insulated men, whose talents might furnish 
quarter-day.” “ Extravagant dog,” he would say to another, “to waste the | I shal! say no more about him. the expression of the spirit, but not of the facts of their epoch. If I am 
blessed sun at that rate! ‘Ten panes of glasses in one window! Might not five As for Drom, I think he must have gone horn mad of late, for he has been destined to live, I shal! represent in my person, which is represented ig my 
serve your turn, sir, as well as ten, eh! Down with him for five per cent But | playing off the strangest fancies imaginable. "T'was but the other day John sent | memoirs, the principles, the ideas, the events, the catastrophes, the epopee of 
soft ye, what's this,—powder in his wig, too’ Set down one per ceut more for | him off on an errand to Esquire North, just to put a shilling or two in bis pocket, | my times ; the more so, as I have seen the end and the commencement of a 
that.” And then, when you came to pay your money, he would charge you with | and lent him his own pleasure boat for the trip, when, what, think ye, does the works ; and as the opposite characters of this end and of this commencement 
the stamp on your own receipt! | Upsetting jackanapesdo’ “ Why,” says he, “as ['m descended from old King | are blended in my opinions, I find myself between the two ages, as atthe con. 
You may imagine there wassome grumbling among the tenants at all thie; | Coal, I think I may e’en carry my flag as well as my neighbours.” So down in flux of two rivers. I plunged into their troubled waves, leaving with regret the 
though, as they saw that John could not otherwise keep up his credit, or pay | a trice came John's biue peter, and up went Drum’s ditty three-striped pocket | shore on which I was born, and navigating with hope towards the unknown 
the interest apon his bonds, which were mainly due to the tenants themselves ; | kandkerchief in its stead, and in that gaise he went flaunting up the canal, to coast—the resort of new generations . 
and as John gave them plenty of employment in return, and prices kept well up, | the astonishment of all beholders. And the best of the joke was, that though The memoirs, divided into books and parts, are written in different times and 
why, they submitted to it with a better grace than you might have expected. | Drum had sworn a hundred times that he thought it asin and a shame to take | In different places ; these sections naturally lead to a kind of prologues, which 
Indeed, Billy's successors, and Arthur, in particular, had done their best by | the law of any man for speaking his mind about him, the first thing he did was relate what has happened since the last dates, and describe the places where | 
putting John's house-bills on a better footing, and taking off as many of these | to indict the poor man who told the story about the handkerchief at the Sessions, | resume the thread of my narrative: and the varied events and the changing 
pestilent customs as they could, to stop their mouths on the salject and "tis | besides poblishing an abusive letter agaiust him in the newspapers, with the | forms of my life are thus blended together. It often happens that, in my mo- 
odds but he would have cleared off the mortgeges in time, and enabled John to | view to prejudice the Justices against him. And after all, it turned out that all mente of prosperity, I have to speak of the time of my misfortunes, and that, in 
hold his head on "Change as high as ever, if he hal been left to himself.— | that Drum had to say for hinseif was, that he bad taken out bis handkerchief | My Gays of tribulation, I recall my day of happiness, aud the divers sentiments 
Gray and the rest of his crew, however, as I told you before, did nothing | to blow his nose, when somehow it siipped out of his hand, and ran up to the of the different periods of my life, my youth penetrating into my old age, the 
' 


but abuse him, swearing that he had not taken off sixpence in the pound, | masthead by mistake. | gravity of my years of experience casting a gloom over my lighter years—the 
and bragging what wonders they would do if they were in his place Well, But the-man I am most sorry for is poor Buckram, who was the only clever | T@ys of my sun, from its rising to its setting, crossing and mingling with each 
when they got in, they began to find that Arthur had nearly gone to the | fellow of the set, but who, they say, will never te fit for any thing again He | other, like the scattered lights of my existence, give a sort of undetinable unity 
evd of his tether, and that unless they were fairly to make a smash at | sits with a tumbler of brandy and water under his table, and if you ask him a | to my work ; my cradle has some affinity with my tomb, my tomb with my 
once, and make John take the benefit of the act, little more could be done.— | question, he will give you the most rigmarole incoherent answers you ever | cradle; my sufferings become pleasures, my pleasures peins; and it cannot 
Now every body knew, that of all the customs that John had lsid on, | heard; be is eternally calling names; nay, one evening lately,* when he was be discovered whether these memuirs are the work of a brown or of a gray 
there was none that the tenants #0 hated as that upon the window panes, | maudlin, he actually went on his knees to some of the upper servants, to get head. : 
which they swore was the most preposterous, pragmatical, unnatural, Mabometan | them to accept a bill for him, at which they only laughed, and told bim be might I do not say this to praise myself, for I do not know if that is good—what | 
invention that was ever thought of; and I verily believe, if Gray would have ca)! with it again that day six months. say, is that which has happened without my thinking of it, by the very incon. 
rid them of that, they would have compounded for the rest. But no ! No With all this you may think John’s credit is sadly fallen. Many are beginning | Stancy of the storms that assailed my bark, and which often left me, to write 
sooner were Gray's friends in, than it was each for himself, and the devil take | to think there must be a smash very soon, and so they are calling up their bonds, | this, a short fragment of my life, only the shoal on which I had been ship- 
the hindmost. “Off with the dues on coals,” cried Drum ;—* Ditto on soap,” and putting the money into Jonathan's bank, which they think is more likely to | wrecked. 
cried Pollet :—“Shame that a man can't read bis Times, without paying for | stand a run than John’s strong box. I have composed these memoirs with a truly paternal predilection ; and 
John’s leave,” said Walter ;—* Why, [ should not 80 much mind that,” said | Well—God bless the poor gentleman, say I, and send him a good deliverance | could wish to be resuscitated at the hour when phantoms are abroad to correet 
Bill, “if they'd let us have our beer gratis ;"—and so on it went, every man | from knaves and fools! the proofs ;—the dead go quickly. 
thinking only of himself, and leaving the tenants to sbift for themselves. The notes which accompany the text are of three kinds : the first, placed at 
"Twas no wonder then that they grumbled and growled when John's bailiff | * October 7, 1831. | the end of the volumes, include the explanations and justificatory documents , 








came round to collect his dues, and if they had not known that John must be in | —s— the second, at the bottom of the pages, were written at the same time as the 
the gazette immediately, if they refused ch near very likely they would have | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHATEAUBRIAND. | text ; the third, also at the bottom of the pages, have been added since the com- 
sent him away with a flea in his ear. But Dick, who longed of al! things to Sicut nubes—quasi naves-* velut umbra. position of the text, and both the date and place where they were written are 
bring John into the Gazette, having nothing to lose withal, and a chance of To the Rediter of the Reous des dens Mendes. |} given. A year or two’s solitude in some corner of the earth would svffice for 
picking up something in the scramble, saw this was the very thing for bis pur- Paris, 10th March 1834 the completion of my memoirs; but I have never had any repose, except during 
pose; and to work he set forthwith to devise how they might stop payment of Sir,—I have received the letter in which you have the goodness to ask me for the nine months that I slumbered in the bosom of my mother. It is probable | 
Jobn's dues, and yet keep on the windy side of the law atthe same time. Dick | the Testamentary Preface tomy Memoirs. AM. J. Janin has announced the | shal! not regain this prenatal repose till I find it in the bosom of our common 
(who they say had been put up to the thing by an attorney, a brother of Buckram) | existence of those Memoirs with so much éclat, talent, and politeness in the mother after death. 

came marching down with a hundred fellows at his heels, to a pothouse Opposite | Renye de Paris, ny work being no longer a secret, there is no reason to prevent Many of my friends have urged me to publish immediately a portion of my 


Jobin's gate, called the Yorkshire Stingo, where he made thema speech, quoting | the communication of the MS. of the preface ; which I therefore do myself the | history ; I have not been able to comply with their wish. First, I should, in 
Milton, and shewing how nobody was bound to pay any thing which he did not | honour to send to you spite of myself, be less frank, less true. Then, I have always fancied that I 
find convenient, any law, statute, or custom notwithstanding. And at last, after was writing seated in my coffin ; hence the work has assumed a sort of religious 
having primed them well with these notions, they got so bold that they de- | character which I could not take away without injuring it; I should be sorry to 
termined to send up a message to Allsop, telling him they would see him damned Paris, lst Aug. 1832, stifle that remote sounding voice which issues from the tomb, and which ie heard 
ere they paid another sixpence for their sash windows. One or two of them no : in the whole course of the narrative. It will not be thought strange that I 
doubt,—Stephen Lushy among the rest, contrived to sneak out of the room, retain some weaknesses ; that I am anrivus about the fate of the poor orphan, 
when they saw that things were coming to this pass; but the rest gave three who is destined to remain after me on the earth. If Minos should judge that I 
cheers, and Dick called for pen and ink, that they might draw up around robin | have suffered enough in this world to be at least a happy shade in the next, a 
on the spot. “ There, Jack,” said Dick, shoving the paper across the table, little light from the Elysian fields, illumining my last picture, would serve to ren- 
“thou shalt be scribe. I'm no great hand at these pot hooks.” der less striking the faults of the painter. Life becomes me ill; death will 


Accept, &c. &c., 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Testamentary Preface. 


As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment of my death, as at my age | 
the days granted to man are but days of grace, I will, fur fear of being taken by 
surprise, give an account of a work which is destined, as it proceeds, to beguile 

| for me the tedium of those last and forlorn hours for which nobody wishes, and 
which one knows not bow to employ. 
The Memoirs, at the head of which this preface will be placed, embrace, 











. Nor I either,” suid Jack. “TI reckon Tom wil! do it better.” | or will embrace, the whole course of my life; they were commenced in the year | perhaps become me better. Caateavpriann. 
_ But Tom passed it to Jerry, and he to Jue, and be to Dick again; and for @ | 111, and have been continued up to this day. I relate in the part which is finish- | gy ete 
time they could get nobody that could undertake it. At last, however, they | ed, and I shall relate in that which is only sketched out, my childhood, my | ETHELAIDE STUART. 
found a mad doctor, named Sam, who made a shift, after much ado, to scrawl | education, my early youth, my entrance into the army, my arrival at Paris, my | Perhaps there is not in the life of man a purer feeling of existence than that 


down something to this effect :— presentation to Louis XVIth, the beginning of the Revolution, my travels in | Which he enjoys, when, after a lingering illness, he walks abroad, for the first 

Truckling Slaves, and Base Money-Getting Codgers,—These are to let you | America, my return to Europe, my emigration in Germany and England, my | "me, on a beautiful spring day. In that gay season every thing breathes of life, 
know that we see through your tricks. Your promises are all humbug. You return to France ander the Consulate, my occupations and iny works under the and love, and joy. It is as if the hearts of living things had been frozen up with 
are a set of the most arrant, pitiful, sneaking renegadoes extant. Why the | Emperor, my journey to Jerusalem, my occupations and my works under the the ice of winter; for, where all before was husbed and silent, all now is fes- 
devil don’t ye turn out, one and all of ye, and make room in John’s house for restoration ; lastly, the complete history of the restoration and its fall. | tivity and mirth. And no sooner have the heavens again smiled upon the earth, 
your betters’ If he wern't an old idiot, he wou!ld have sent ye adrift long ago. I have met with almost all the men who, in my times, have acted a part either } and the earth resumed its beauty, than there is a wild and tumultuous burst of 
As for those cursed customs on the sash windows, which you have been | great or small, both in foreign countries and in my own; from Washington to | JOYOUS and ardent feeling from the heart of every living thing. His own heart, 
we to take off these dozen years, off they come in spite of your necks. | Napoleon; from Louis XVI to Alexander; from Pius VII. to Gregory XVL.; grateful in the renovation of existence, naturally expands with every generous 
Not a stiver of them shall we ever pay from this moment, and if you or any of | from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Londonderry, Capo d'Istria, to Malesherbes, | ¢™vtion : worldly and selfish feelings die within it; and, entering largely into 
your bumbailiff come round again to collect them alter this notice, the Lord have | Mirabeau, &c.; from Nelson, Bolivar, Mahomet Pasha of Egypt, to Suffren, | the general joy, it unreservedly goes out, in the mystery of its fulness, to the 
merey upon your souls, for we shall have none on your bodies. No more at | Bougainvilie, La Peyrouse, Moreau, &c. &c. I was one of a triumvirate of | 8reat Creator, who perhaps rejoices in nothing so much as in the happiness of the 





present from your masters to command. . which there was no preceding example ; three poets of different nations, and of | Creatures which his goodness has made. 
his contrary interests, were, almost at the same time, ministers of foreign affairs ; | Such may be supposed to have been the feelings of Alfred Yorston, when he 
(Signed) “ Diek »4 Dowvrionr. myself in France, Mr. Canning in England, Martinez de la Rosa in Spain. I | left Mossburn Cottage, where he had been confined toa sick-bed for several long 
mark. | have successively passed through the vacant years of my youth, the busy years ™onths. He had struck down the avenue which leads to the Hermitage, and 
In the name of the meeting. | of the republican era, the pomp of the empire, and the reign of legitimacy. | had just come in view of that sequestered pile, when he was aceosted by an old 
If you had seen poor Allsop’s face when this bloody-minded epistle was handed | I have explored the seas of the old and of the new world; I have trodden the | female mendicant— 


to him, you would have pitied him. He had just gone out to take a look at the | 80il of the four quarters of the globe ; after having encamped under the hut of the ‘God bless yer honour!—eh! but, my dear, that bonnie face is pale ; was it 
dairy when it arrived, and the very look of the fellow who brought it was enough | Iroquois, and the tent of the Arab; in the wigwams of the Hurons ; amidst the | 8tief, hinnie, that made ye sae wan an’ thochtfu’! Nae doubt—nae doubt,” 
to throw him into acold sweat. He had pulled off his breeches, as he said, for | ruins of A thens, of Jerusalem, of Memphis, Carthage, and Grenada; among | she continued, advancing nearer to Alfred, and assuming a sort of confidential 
the sake of air; he had a red night-cap on his head, and Alisop saw the end of | the Greeks, the Turks, and the Moors; in forests and ruins, after having worn tone : “ young hearts, Maister Yorston, hae their sorrows, an’ young een some- 
arusty knife sticking oot under his coat; so that his hands shook so he could | the bear-skin coat of the savage, and the silk caftan of the Mameluke ; after | times greet till maybe there's na anither tear to drap, altho’ a sweetheart was 
not fur a long time find his spectacles. When he found them at last, he read the having endured poverty, hunger, thirst, and egile, I have sat down as minister | !yin’ 1 the deadthraw.” 

contents with a look of the most awful perplexity ; he pottered over the leaves 4nd ambassador, covered with gold embroidery, and decorated with orders and | Alfred was surprised to hear his name mentioned by a person whom he had 
of his ledger, upset the red ink, gnawed his pen to pieces, and seemed at his | tibands, at the tables of kings, at the fétes of princes and princesses, to fall | P€Ver. to his knowledge, seen: before. 


wit'send. At last he sat down, as it were, in desperation, and wrote as fol- | again into indigence, and to taste the hardships of a prison. | ‘How dol know you, dear! hoo sud I hae kent ye, indeed, for ye are sair 
lows — | I have been connected with a multitude of persons celebrated in arms, in the | Changed!—an’ hoo sud I hae kent ver uncle, wha’s heir yer honour noo is; an’ 
To Ricnaxy Downrianr, Esquire, &e. &e. &e. church, in politics, in the magistracy, the sciences, the arts. I am in posses- | hoo sud I hae kent ane ye wad hae liket weel to hae been nearer an’ dearer to 


Sitr,—The drubbing which I have had the honour to receive at your hands, | *!0% of immense materials ; above 400 private letters, the diplomatic correspon. | yet Hae na I aften seen you an’ her sittin’ thegether, whan ye baith thocht nae 
demands my warmest acknowledgments, and I beg to return the thanks of my- | dence of my several embassies, those belonging to the time when I was minister een but yer ain were upon ye! De , f 
self and my fellow-servants for the trouble you have taken. I shall do myself | for foreign affairs, among which are unique and unknown documents belonging “ For God 8 sake, woman ! of whom do you speak '” eagerly inquired Al- 
the honour of calling on you at the Yorkshire Stingo in half an hour, when I | myself. I have carried the musket of the soldier, the staff of the traveller, fred; while his breathing became eifficult, and his limbs trembled beneath him. 
trust the business about the sash windows will Le arranged to your entire satis- | the wand of the pilgrim; a navigator, my furtunes have been as inconstant as | "GS eintn doit epeeh, ehld 761  Whweed  apeck o's Both Searese 


faction. I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect ' my sail; a halcyon, I have made my nest upon the waves. ance liket sae weel—an’ wha liket you as ne’et again wil! she like man? Hae 
Your most obedient and ; | [have been engaged in peace and war; I have signed treaties and protocols ; | ye sic ashort memory, Maister Yorston’—Dinna ye mind bonnie Mise Ethe- 
bewildered humble servant Autsor, | 8nd published, by the way, numerous works. I have been initiated into party, | laide—an’ hoo she was sent aff to the north lest ye sud mak’ her yer bride '— 


} vy : \ an’ di ’ ’ ; bon- 
Allsop, as you may imagine, had enough to do to screw his courage to the court, and state secrets; I have seen, close at hand, the most extraordinary | 29 dinna ye mind o’ her greetin’ on yer bosom, aneath the haw tree, that 


: , , 4 | reverses, tle most exalted fortunes, the greatest reputations. J have been pre- | Di mune-ticht nicht, till her young heart was a’ but broken, an’ yer ain na far 
Sates wan te vy henge =. rege rap aalenr a ry roo At | sent at sieges, at congresses, at conclaves ; ‘at the we elideniitn and demolition | frae’t, when na ane heard ye but mysel’, and the God that made vs a’?” 
der bis arm, they received him with such mney. naakad : a whnp phd | of thrones I have made history,* and I could‘write it. And my solitary, con- A deep stifled groan came from the bottom of the unhappy man’s heart. He 
that he almost dropped down outright. He then be = . s hulaben gts ng | templative, poetical life, passed through this world of realities, of catastrophes, | PUt gold into the woman's hand, and solemnly entreated her, if she knew aught 
tell how he had taken a farthing off ide roe mote off that ved — ° | of tumult, of noise, with the sons of my dreams, Chactas, René, Eudore, Aben- of that lady, to acquaint him of it. 
tributed a ton of coals and adozen cotton shirts among the pox tnd Ferny rig | Hamet; with the daughters of my chimeras, Atala, Amelie, Blanca, Velléda,| |“ Me ken ony thing 0’ the young leddy ! hoo sud I ken ony thing 0’ her, puir 
by his advice, had ordered a dose of rhubarb and enstenell to i rred og Cymodocée. Within, and beside my age, | perhaps exercised on it, without | thing! We're a’ sinfu’ craturs, yer honour, an’ whan a woman's love is thwartet, 
them all round gratis! ‘That it was a dainnable heresy to refu a eee r "i _ desiring and without seeking it, a threefold influence—religious, political, and | 80’ her sweetheart forgets her, ye ken, think ye it a strange thing if a young 
John’s customs, who, poor man, must go to pot immediate! fhe bed oe ark O” | literary. ; | maiden sud e’en tyne heart a’thegither, an’ become reckless o' what may betide 
withal to pay his interest ; and that thou = te Narre A aa his he 4 ri I have now left around me only three or four contemporaries of long-standing | er. be it weel or wae?” 
trying to find out some substitute for iad tani of tt Xe bh willow he a |Teputation. Alfieri, Canova, and Monti, are gone; of the days of its glory, | » “And is this all you know about Miss Stuart!” asked Alfred impatiently. 
not for the soul of him hit upon any thing; * But,” re ' py oa ad a N@ | Traly has only Pindemonte and Mazzoni; Pellieo has wasted the best years of | _ “ Hout' I maybe ken some mair about her; but your honour is eae hasty. 
the servant's pleasure to say he won't gi on ad “9 al ae “ ! © 8 | his life in the dungeons of Spieberg: the men of talent of the country of Dante | Bat what signify's speakin’ about a thing that'll sune be as it ne’er had been! 
and John's creditors must even look to bw pb Pe Me w Lol > eae? Take ®Y» | are condemned to silence, or forced to pine in a foreign land. Lord Byron and | The lassie's days-—ay, Maister Yorston, her hours are number'd—the sando 
word for it this once, that after the next quarter po pres A ' - . le 7 vba Mr. Cauning have died young ; Walter Scott seems to be on the point of leaving | "er short life is rinnin fast to a close. See ye that sun wi its bricht face glow- 
these cursed window-panes ; only, in the psn BA a k sn? tor the re ‘ pr | us: Goethe has just departed, full of glory and of years. France has hardly | tin’ thro the tall trees !—it'll no set afore it looks upo’ the cauld corpo’ Ethe- 
appearances, we must pretend to eins ides. ont pod icy pate or - “4 a : | any thing left of the riches of its former age; she commences a new era, | | !aide Stuart 
but if you will step into my office as you > deme pe oe shel! * sa, pe } | remain to bury my age, like the old priest, who, in the sack of Bezieres, was to | Alfred turned away, under the supposition that the woman was erazy. The 
money back and no questions asked, and the world shall an ~ the w your | toll the bell before he himself fell, when the last of the citizens should have ex- | feelings she bad conjured up, however, were of such a nature as not to be easily 
Though poor Allsop went down on his marrow-bones to a hates thi aid , | Pited. | diverted from the current they had taken, even though he had wished to do s0. 
satisfy some of Dick's followers; who swore they nebo ~%, wale bi 1 ate | When death shall drop the curtain between me and the world, it will be found | She had distinctly alluded to circumstances long gone by, of whieh he had 
ing him to be as slippery as an eel, and that from Dov “7 ; +e Sethe ahen | that my drama is divided into three acts. | thought no one had any knowledge bat himself. She had, moreover, adverted 
their doors in the overseer's face, or empty a wach Actin ‘odoh : > Meace ~ oo From my youth till 1800, I was a soldier and a traveller; from 1800 to 1814, | to other circumstances, apparently of a more painful nature, of which he was ig- 
him, if he came near them again; and, i’ faith pri ee > tell be : on ioe | under the consulate and the empire, my life was literary ; from the restoration | 2°T@nt. Anxious to ascertain the import of the dark words which the woman 
the overseer called shortly after, got the mob to tein hi eS the Ms ae | up to this time, my life has been political. | had uttered, he torned back, in the hope of overtaking ber; but she seemed pur- 
the sheriff's officer came to distrain the goods they ral shin tn ee a he _ | In the three successive periods of my career, I have always proposed to my- posely to have eluded his search, for she was not to be found. 
his baton to pieces, and sent him home without bis bcm im in the Mud, DTK | self some great object ;—as a traveller, | aspired to the discovery of the polar| Alfred Yorston was of humble but respectable parentage. On the death of 
Heaven only knows what is to come of all this foe joh ‘s aff ait’ world ; as an author, | have endeavoured to re-establish religion on its ruing ; | bis father, who, though a pious and learned man, bad never advaneed beyond a 
a desperate way with these servants of his, as to whan nn eae yo re ¥ 19 | aga statesman, I have exerted myself to give to nations the true system of a| Poor curacy, his mother was invited, with Alfred, her only surviving child, to 
whether they be greater knaves or fools, though, | re ‘ = poe lof : m4 | representative monarchy, with its several libertiese—I have at least assisted to | Spend a few munths in Scotland, with her brother, a bachelor, who, at au ad- 
Nobody now believes a word they say; Wahmcon ete? eal of Loth. | obtain that one which is worth them all, which supplies the want of them, and | Yanced time of life, had retired from business, with the view of spending his re- 
every thing they lay their hands on. N | stands as the head of a constitution—the liberty of the press. If I have often | aiming yearsin the peaceful obscurity of his country villa. Mr. Livingston 
wine merchant, as I told you, they have set him at loggerheade with his te | failed in my enterprises, it is the fault of my destiny, Foreigners who have | /oved his sister and her little boy too well ever to think of their reterming 0 
chant next ; not a drop of gin was to be had for ten. fo i with histeamer- | succeeded in the designs were seconded by fortune ; they were supported | England ; so she continued to live in the family with her brother till sue died. Al- 
wence of their clapping up an obstruction befo Nick Fro. a wate "| by powerful friends and a tranquil country : I have not been so fortunate | fred, a youth of very prepossessing exterior, had been educated with an eye t 
door; they allowed Esquire North to steal the turk —y : * _ “ hind mouse Of the modern French a rsof my date I am almost the only one whose | the Scottish church, but his delicate constitution was found not to admit of the 
setting the house-dug Dragon at him: and as sere edie ~~ "Phi : ore of | jife resembles his works ; a traveller, a soldier, a poet, a legislator—it was in | Severe and ceaseless study necessary for an aspirant to the Scottish pulpit; and 
whom Jobn used to hate as be did the devil. they hom amr ne ilip 4 parry | the woods that I sung of the woods ; on board ships that I painted the sea ; jn | 2% it Was not thought prudent by his uncle that he should undermine bis health 
tleman believe that that cunning scheming codger is hie Are “A ae om 6 re | camps that I have spoken of arms ; in exile that I have learned exile; it was | '™ qualifying himself for a profession for which, after all, his extreme delicacy 
and now you will see them walking together a riend spon earth, | in courts, in public affairs, in assemblies, that I studied princes, politics, laws, might unfit him, he, shortly after his mother'sdeath, discontinued his attendance 
of the canal. Fm-in-arm@ any morning by the side | 444 history. The orators of Greece and Rome were mixed up with the state, | 4 the college, and betook himself to such studies and pursuits as his fancy oT 
Gray, himself, they say, is getting Quite superannuated d ! and shared its fate. In Italy and Spain, at the close of the middle ages, and | inclination suggested. Though young, Aifred was by no means deficient in those 
faculties except his pride and ill temper, ree eta ~ he has lost all his | at the revival of letters, the most distinguished geniuses in literature and the | #ccomplishments which, though of lesser value, never fail, when united to ged- 
keeps himself locked up in his room for days to Ber “A im to the last. He} si participated in the social movement. What stormy and admirable lives | manly manners and a cultivated understanding, to render the company of * 
toad-eaters of his own, sees nobody, and eows litt! car ane two or three | were those of Dante, Tasso, Camoens, Ercilla, and Cervantes ' | man estimable in any society. He danced well—sang better than he danced— 
and ruia which he has brought on John’s estate The poor ans ing e the reck | In France our ancient poets and historians song and wrote in the midst of | ¥2* well versed in the literature of his own and other countries—and had 4 
pretends to laugh at Dick, aud will say, that he would id ond thee c ro | pilgrimages and combats. Thibault Count of Champagne, Villehardouin, Join. | natoral talent for keeping up the conversation of a little party, whether grave oF 
} 
! 
' 


; and as for management, they blunder 
Not content with quarrelling with John's 





at quarterstafl with him yet: but some of his fri ville, borrowed the felicities of their style from the adventures of their ca | sprightly: and all this with the most child-like simplicity and good nature. He 
him to keep the house, <siltee him. that Dich aa who know better, advised | ___ ee had, moreover, from his boyhood, imbibed a thorough contempt for, and detest 
Trojan ; and that though Gaffer might have been J'ai fait de Uhistoire, meaning, I have been engaged in affairs which will be matter | 4OP of, those low and vicious indulgences to which the youth a ase Satire’ 
of history. | unhappily prone. Long, therefore, before he had reached his full stature, Allr 


been practising of late like a 
4 pretty fellow in his day, and | 
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was a declared favourite of the ladies, young and old ; and seldom or never did | thocht | wad gang 
he leave a family circle without sincere wishes on the part of the parents, aod | honour, whan ! for 








gathert wi’ ye doon by at the bermiuage. Ye'll maybe na | 


as devout, though perhaps more secret, wishes on the part of their fair daogh- min’ me, Maister Yorston; but I leew'd for mony @ year just at the bottom o' rude 


ters, to become more intimately acquainted with the handsome young English- | yer uncle's park, i’ the wee bit cottage on the ither side o’ the burn.” 
man. Atany time the English accent hasa wonderfal effect upon the ears of From the first dark intimation which Alfred had received from the old woman, 
Scottish maidens ; but when, after the heart-opening and innocent gaiety of a | regarding Ethelaide Stuart, the thought which hed now been presented to hun, 
tea party or little dance, it is listened to as the party, arm in artn, walk leisurely | stript of all disguise, had again and again forced itself upon his imagination , 
homewards, perhaps in the clear moonlight, it may, in trath, be said to possess but he had as often indignantly repelled it, as the highest insult which could be 
something like s charm in the female estimation. Bot though really beloved by offered to the memory of one for whom he cherished the purest and strongest 
all who knew him, Alfred had continued an utter stranger to what is called “the ‘regard. And though what he had dreaded seemed tobe now but too true, he, 
passion of love.” He regarded his young female friends with almost the same | nevertheless, clung, even with the eagerness of a drowning person—to a vague, 
feelings which he would have cherished for his own sisters, had they been living. | indefinite, and sickening hope, that still it muaghé be otherwise. So, requesting 
And while suppressed sighs, and unrepressed smiles, and soft glances, and Oc- | the woman to call at Mossburn Cottage in the evening, he set off with hurried 
casionally a fluttering of hearts, were the electrical effects of his entrance into and irregular steps towards the city. 
the drawing-room or family parlour ; and while these, one and ali of them, were Alfred, with little difficulty, found out the place to which he had been direct- 
often brought to bear upon him, during the winter evenings, even like the be- | ed 
sieging of a beautiful city, Alfred, all unmoved by the splendour of so brilliant row lane. After traversing the little world of misery which lay dunly known, 
an array. temained provckingly proof against its overwhelming battery. Per- and, therefore, scarcely heeded, in that noisome close, he came to the spot which 
haps he had not even been sensible of these little blandishmenis, or never once he conjectured was that marked oul to him as the abode of Mr. and Mrs. Fair 
thought whence they originated. But such a state of things could not always grieve, and rapped gently at the door. Tt was opened by an elderly female, who, 
continue. His pale countenance, with its touch of melancholy ; his large, dark, to Alfred's inquiry, whether, Miss Ethelaide Stuart lived with her, replied, 
expressive eyes; bis finely arched eyebrows; his high smovth forehead, over- 
shadowed with dark-brown lururiant curls,—all bore unequivocal testimony that | Alfred seemed to gasp for breath, while he supported himself upon the lintel of 
be bad both a heart anda soul. Nor was the time distawt when both were to the door ; but the next minute he was standing in a room darkened by the closed 
revel in all the enchantment, and wildness, and mystery of a passion, the most shutters. Mrs. Fairgrieve had said something, buat Alfred heard her not. He 
consuming and destructive known amongst mortals. ; stood in the middle of the place, his body bent, his head stretched out, his right 
In the pew next to that which Mr. Livingston's family occupied, in the parish | hand lifted up, and bis eyes strained aud dilated as if they had rested opon a 
church of Goslington, sat a young lady, the immediate descendant, by the mother's | spectre. He looked—and he thought he could distinguish what appeared a 
side, of a noble Scottish family; whose beauty, in Alfred's eyes, had certainly human figure lying on the bed. He looked again, and he saw a young female 
never been equalled since the fatal affair which terminated long ago in the pale and ghastly. He looked again, and he saw nothing—a thick darkness 
expulsion from Paradise. There were neither roses nor lilies in this young passed before his eyes—a death-like sickness had come over bis heart—and, 
maiden’s face, which, truth to speak, was somewhat slightly freckled ; but, for staggering forward, he fell with a heavy groan upon the lifeless body of Ethe- 
all that, she was really a beautiful young creature, with eyes like a turtle dove’s, | laide Stuart ' 
and hair like gold, and a voice like the sweetest sounds of an Molian harp, and | When Alfred awoke from that long swoon, in which he might, in truth, be 
a smile the most touching in the world—sweet, thoughtful, serene, simple, inno- | said to have been with the dead—he opened his eyes, and immediately closed 
cent ;—it came directly from the heart, and therefore to the heart it went, show- them again, for the blood which had retreated to his heart was returning into 
ing how calm and how tender were the thoughts that dwelt there,—giving, as it his veins, and a noise was in his head like that of the rushing of water, while 
were, an open mavifestation of woman's origina! loveliness, ere blighted by sin, | the cold sweat was dropping from his pallid face. He foond himself lying in 
andreminding the gazer of the last soft bright rays of the setting sun, shed upon | the same bed where he had seen the dead body of Ethelaide Stuart. 


** Alas! Sir, the young leddy for whom you inquire, has entered inte her rest !"" 


air is yet perfumed with the sweet breath of the closing flowers. And whea | upona dead-deal. Mrs. Fairgrieve, with the assistance of ber husband, had just 
Alfred looked upon this lady he knew a joy which he had never known before— | finished laying out the body,'and they stood at each side, without speaking, stoop 
a pure, unmixed, unspeakable happiness ;—something which seemed not of this ing down, and looking upon the face of the beautiful dead 

world, and which he felt was too glowing and vivid long to continue. For it ** This is a sad sight!"’ said Alfred, who wae the first to break the mournful 
was a beautiful and svul-touching thing to hear the soft, pure, fervent voice of silence. ‘‘ Can you tell me anything about her for whom you have perfurmed 
this orphan lady, rising up in holy and tender communion with the Great Father | these last said Christain offices !”’ 
of Spirits. And if there was atime when he saw more clearly the perfect 


sauctuary of the living God—and when, taking up the language of the erring but | and cleared her voice : 
loving disciple, he could say, in the sincerity of an affectionate and subdued “Tt is just three weeks this very day, late in a rainy evenin’, sin’ the deceast 


heart, “It is good for us to be here !”—surely it was, when, bright in the | cam’ to our dwellin’. It was easy to see, even then, that she hadn't many days 
We agreed at once to tak’ her in; for I saw that whatever micht be 
lowly adoration—her delicate form bending over the front of the pew—her fore- | her misfortunes, an’ hooever she micht be forsaken by her freends, an’ whatever 
head resting upon her clasped hands—and her sou! lifted up, in the simplicity of mystery there micht be in her forlorn situation, she was nae evil-doer. Na— 
faith,—in the act of presenting unto him, to whom such an offering is ever well | na, Sir! thae bonny, meek, waesome-like een, cou'd never hae belang'd to ane 
that had a wicket or sinfu’ heart. An’, besides, the leddy hersel’ wad na be 
Nor, as Alfred looked upon her, did this gentle being ever seek to turn away, persuadet to gang till genteel! lodgins, nor let a doctor came near her. We 
But still her pretty head | baith had ta’en a likin’ to the young leddy—for a leddy | wee! may ca’ her, Sir; 
would ever and auon revert to its former position—and then she would seem to | an’ 1'm sair mista’en if she wus na come o’ muir gentle Liuid, for a bonnier han’, 
look long and thoughtfully on some object immediately beyond Alfred, undesignedly | an’ a sweeter, fairer face, I never lookt upon—an’, indeed, if she had been our 
communicating to him, in a language more eloquent than mere words, the truth | ain bairn, Sir, we could scarcely hae been more tender o' her. Lindsay read a 
of the aphorisin “that love begets love,”—with her little white hand raised to | chapter o’ the Bible to her every nicht; an’ last night, bein’ Sabbath, after 
her soft cheek, and the nai! of her marriage finger touching the extremity of her singing the last four verses o' the sixteenth psalin, we knee!'d doon thegether at 
pretty lips, imparting to the small ring, somewhat ostentatiously, but allowably | her bed-side; an’ the guidman prayed long and fervently, that whatever micht 
sported (perhaps for the first time) upon that finger, a beauty and a value which | be the sorrows o’ this mortal life, her soul micht, thro’ the Redeemer, hae an 


consciousnes of her purity, he saw this beautiful and sinless being prostrated in | to leeve. 


pleasing, the sacrifice of her guileless, affectionate, and innocent heart. 


till his gaze became almost cruel in its steadfastness 


it did not otherwise possess,—while the workings of her pure young heart were | eutrance ministered to it abundantly into his everlastin’ kingdom 


then she would suddenly avert her sweet face, and perhaps not again look towards | had never seen ony thing like it 
him during the remainder of the service. And, no‘doubt, when it was concluded, 


pressed but afew moments before—and this was always something 


exchanged a long lingering look, by the way of observing some intervening object that I had ever said sae. 
which seemed to have attracted their mutual attention. 


touched the fair hand of that young lady, for whom he had long cherished the , knowledge. Yes! Iwas married. My husband was the Hon. Mr. 





light. But this delightful intercourse seemed to him no sooner begun, than it | ceived a shock, against which | have not been able tu bear up 
was suddenly cut off. 


written, but had never heard a syllable from her; and now, almost three years committed. 


faith and his troth. 
All these circumstances now passed before the mind’s eye of Alfred Yorston, , parted he gave me bank-notes to a large amount. 


his affectionate though devoted heart. 


from the north-east. As he sate, with his head leaning on his hand, his eyes. them.’ 
resting vacautly on'the misty glen, and bis thoughts dwelling upon the past, he 
was somewhat startled by something falling on the soft light sod at his feet. It | water, an’ it reveev'd her 
was a young wood-pigeon. He looked up, and saw a large hawk 


as motionless as the bronzed eagle spread over a concave mirror, and its beauti- 


slight convulsive motion, ceased to breathe. 
* Said I not that death was advancin’ wi’ lang strides '” 





It was the old ed restless, and ask't me to read a chapter o' the Bible 


and a tattered grey cloak wrapped about her. 


needit elsewhere! Lp, then, an’ awa’ to the port—spear for ane Mistress Fair- 
grieve, the undertakers wife—they leeve i’ the tanner's close, stracht fornent 
the roun’ moutht entry. Just gang a wee bit doon the close, and turn till yer awakening’, till we wake to the licht o° eternal day |" 

richt han’—pass by the smiddy, an’ then ye'll see a door—but that's na it—pass | The body was carried out by Mr. Fairgrieve and his workmen 


Wrang.” 


out?” asked Alfred, smiling at the minuteness of her directions. 


—— 
my wa's out to the moss, ag’ try an’ get a word o° yer | disturb the grief of such « mourner. 


It was a dark passage or close, entering by three or four steps from a war- | 


In the 
a little garden, while the mavis is singing among the hedge-rows, and the balmy | middle of the floor, supported upon two chaira, lay the corpse, stretched out 


“ That can J, Sir!” answered Mrs. Fairgrieve; and beckoning to Alfred to 
beauty of holiness—when he found what an awful thing it is to stand in the | sit down on a chair atthe head of the body, she herself took a seat as the foot, 


An' when we 
such as she, herself, ouly knew. And sometimes he would even detect her soft | rose frae our knees, we saw she had been greetin’; but she sheik han’s wi’ us | 


dove-like eyes resting upon himself—but, of course, quite accidentally ; and baith, an’ askt us to kiss her, an’ smil'd wi’ sic a sweet heavenly smile, that we 


** After she lad ta’en a cup o’ tea this mornin’, wi’ ba'f a wine-biscuit and 
they would leave the church, both greatly edified by the sermon which they bad | jeely, it struck me that she was more stoot and lively-like than | had ever seen 
—not listened to. And, then, as he walked behind at a respectful distance, | her; aud I was tellin’ ber, in a cheerfa’ way, hoo weel she Jooket, and that 
perhaps ke was treading upon the self-same spots which her little feet had | simmer was comin’ in, an’ that it micht na be long afore she was able to gang 
Nor, em- | out an’ tak’ the air; but eh! Sir, if ye had seen sic a look as the dear young 
boldened by the distance, did they now pass from each other's view, till they had | creature gae ine—it gaed stracht to my heart, an’ | was vext an’ I like to greet 


«Mrs. Fairgrieve!’ she said, thae were her very words, Sir, * it has grieved 
About this time Mr. Livingston had gone the way of all living. He had ever | me to think that I have been the occasion of so much trouble to you and your 
tenderly loved his nephew; the good old indulgent man had always encouraged | excellent husband—but it is drawing near aclose. From your great kindness 
his affection for Ethelaide Stuart; and, now, in addition to his warmest | to me, you have a right to know something of my situation. I ama native of 
blessing, he had left him in the unfettered possession of sixty thousand pounds. Moray; my name is, as I have told you, Ethelaide Stuart; my family is one o/ 
And the day at length arrived, when Alfred was introduced to Miss Stuart, and rank; but I left them clandestinely, and married without their sanction or | 
An’ 
sincerest affection. Many were the hours which he passed in her beloved | here a faint blash cam’ owre her sweet face—‘ but no matter,’ she added, ‘ his 
society—on the green hills—in the hollow glens—at the river's side, and by the | affection for me soon ceased, and within two months after his desertion of me, 
sea-shore ;—at sunset—at noon-day—in the dewy morn—and by the calm moon- | he was publicly married to another woman. My heart did not oy but it re- | 
never could | 
The lady returned hurriedly to Moray. Alfred had dare to return to my family ; but sorely have I suffered for the sin which I thus | 
I came to this city in the hope of meeting him, but I found he had 
had elapsed since he had parted from her to whom he bad solemnly plighted his gone to London. I cannot regard him as I would have done, but I forgive him 
—yes! | sincerely forgive him, as 1 pray God to forgive me. The last time we 
All these notes are in my | 
as he roamed through the wooden and romantic glen of the hermitage ; not in| smal! sealed trunk. I used them not. I give them to you, and to your husband | 
the indistinct glimmer of perspective, but in the very front and foreground of and children. It is my last wish that you destroy ail the letters and papers in | 
| that little trunk, without looking at one of them—and I know you will attend to 
When he had emerged from the wood, he sat down to rest himself upon ait. You have often wondered and grieved at my situation: but this lonely 
mossy bank, where the gowans and the blue-bells lifted up their humble heads, apartment has Leen to me more agreeable than if I had been living in a palace | 
and the wild thyme was fragrant around him. Bat the day had become gloomy —nor could I have chosen a place more congenial to my feelings. Go, my | 
—the birds had ceased singing—and a chi!! wind was felt coming over the hill friend! and bring me a clean bed-gown and cap, for | fee! 1 shali now require 


‘* Her roice becam’ weakly towards the end, but I gied her a little jeely an’ 
I took out that same nicht-gown an’ cap, which ye 
There it | see on the body—it had never been out o’ the fald sin’ the day it was made— 
stood, but a few yards above his head, with its broad wings extended in the air, | an’ as put it upon her wastest form, my heart was like to break, for I thocht | 
on the words o' ane that had compassivun upon sinners—that against the day of 
ful eyes fixed piercingly on the quarry that had fallen from its talons, as if it | the buryin’ had she keepet this. But whan I had sortet her hair a’, an’ washt | 
were meditating a descent, even at the risk of its own destruction. A slight | her face an’ ber han's wi’ a wat cloth, and braidet her yellow hair, sho was sae 

movement of its wings were now perceptible ; and, uttering a shrill scream, it | bonny an’ fresh-like, an’ her een werena’ sunk as I had seen thém; an’ there | 
swooped across the hill, and, gliding upwards, circled round the front of the , was a bit spat o’ red just i’ the middle o’ ilk white cheek, sae that she looket 
ivied crags, and pitched on a projecting rock, beside a large bourtree bush. Al- | mair like a bride arrayed for her bridal bed, than ane preparin’ hersel’ for the 
fred lifted up the dove. Its plumage was ruffied and stained with blood. It| grave. She then ask't me what a clock it was; and when I telt her, she said | 
gave oue or two feeble gasps, stretched out its unfledged legs, and, after a | ‘It is enough—it will be all over by noon!’ She lay doon again, an’ I sai by 
the bed side Jookin’ upon her, wi’ her white ban’ locket in mine; but she seem- 
At her request, I read 
woman who had accosted him in the glen. She stood within the shadow of the | the fourteenth chapter o’ John's Gospel, ‘ Let uot your heart be troubled; ye 

planting ; an old black velvet bonnet of huge dimensions covering her head, | believe in God, believe also in me!’ An’ whenl had read to the end o’ the 
| twenty-seventh verse, she gave a deep sigh, an’ | fand a gentle pressure o° her 
An’ why sit ye here Maister Yorston, whan yer presence may be sair | saft han’ on mine. I lookt up, an’ saw she had fa'n asleep ; sae I laid down the 
buik, that I might no disturb her, an’ leant owre her as I used to do. She had 


indeed fa’n asleep; buteh! Sir, it was that long sleep frac which there is nue | of Leipzig expressed its grauitude to him by 4 valuable present of vases and 
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Se 
But he looked back to get a glimpse of 
im her figure that struck him. He felt that it was 
and unfeeling ; but he could not resist the impulse—and walked directly to 
the grave. The youthful moeorner heard not his footsteps ill he was close beside 
her. She rose—* Gracious God! Eihelaide! Exhelaide Stwan ‘" gasped Al- 
fred—it was all he could utter. “My Yorston !"' faintly exclaimed Exhelaide 
It was Ethelaide, indeed—the same gentle and beautiful creature he bad ever 
seen ber. Alfred was not superstiiious, but a mature of fear and awe darkened 
his countenance. But Ethelaide. smiling through her teara, held out her band. 


Could he refuse it! He pressed that little band in both of his, and turned to the 
marble urn which had been erected — 





her. There was 


SACRED TO THE 
MEMORY OF ETHELAIDE STUART, 
A NATIVE OF MORAY 
WHO Diep 197TH MARCH, MDCOCEIV, aoeD 19 VRauS 


“ Blessed are they that mourn; for th hal ‘i 
* That was my cousin!” said Fibolaude ey shall be comforted. 


“ Your cousin '"’ echoed Alfred—* blessed be God 
Bot she understood not these words, and waited an explanation—Alfred was 
silent. 

“ Some other time, I may tell you,” rejoined Ethelaide, “the story of my 
cousin Ethey’s misfortunes, so far as I know them; but how she died—or who 
raised thai vase to her memory—] know not.” 

“Where you are deficient in the narrative, Ethelaide, it may be that I may 
hep you out.” 

Ethelaide looked inquiringly. “ Come, my Ethelaide! let us leave thos lonely 
place, and I will tell you what Lknow of your poor sweet cousin,” They walked 
vp, arm in arm, to the hill-side, aud Alfred marrated—no doubt more aflectingly 
than T have done, the incidents already narrated No tears were shed—vo vain 
lamentations were uttered over the sorrows of one whose pure and exalied spirit 
had fled to a better world ; but when Alfred ceased speaking, the head of Ethe- 
laide rested on his shoulder, and bis right arm was gently round her neck. She 
looked up—neither spoke ; but in that long silent look there was a beautifully 
mingled expression—of love jong cherished—-of fear dispelled—of hope now all 
but realized. It was more than the going out of heart to heart, it was some- 
thing whieh would survive the beautiful but frail tabernacle in which it dwelt 
something which they felt would exist, when the heart itself had ceased to beat, 
—for it was the full communion of soul with soul, in which, though the tongue 
is silent, the spirit reveals the mystery of its deepest feelings, Ob! what ean 

| perchase moments such as those! They felt that they had been born for each 
other; that for them there was in reserve a happiness which the heartiess and the 
sensual know not of. The past was forgotten—the future was all before them ; 
and their bounding hearts filled the opening prospect with visions lovely as ever 
poet's fancy suggesied—skies without a cloud —perpetoal sunshine—hills ever 
| green, and waters ever clear; losing sight, in the brightness of that dream, of 
the melancholy reality, that this world, even with all ite joys, is but a valley of 
tears 


—>_ 
THE LATE RUDOLPH ACKERMANN, ESQ. 

It is impossible to permit such a man to descend to the grave without some 
more particular notice than the bare announcement of his decease. His, indeed, 
was a character which we should deem it a public wrong not to bold forth ae an 
example to persons of every profession 

Born at Schneeberg, in the kingdom of Saxony, in 1764, and bred to the trade 
of a coach builder, he came, early in life, to England, shortly before the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, and for some tune pursued in London the 
occupation of a carriage drafisman, which led to an acquaintance with artiste, 
and to bis settlement in business as a printeeller, inthe Strand. Here, by inde- 
fatigable industry, intelligence, and enterprize, combined with inviolable honour 
and integrity in all his transactions, he created that flourishing establishment 
which bas made his name, perhaps, more extensively known, both at home and 
abroad, than that of any other tradesman in the British metropolis 

In the early part of his career, when the French Revolution bad driven many 
clever and ingenious persons to this country, and when even some of the old 
noblesse were obliged to exercise their talents for a subsistence, Mr. Ackermann, 
by the extensive encouragement which he gave to the manufacture of elegant 
fancy articles by them, raised that branch of business to an importance which it 
, had never before attained 

His speculative and enterprising disposition showed itself in various ways un- 
connected with his trade. We believe that we are correct in stating that thie 
| was the first private establishment in which, before the formation of gas com 
panies, an apparatus was erected for making gas for the purpose of domestic il- 
lumination. ‘To him the country is certainly indebted for the original introduc- 
tion of the lithographic art, to which he directed the public attention not only 
by a translation of the work of Senefelder, ite inventor, but also by the epeci- 
mens which he produced from his own presses. Asa publisher, his illustrated 
topographical works, especially the Histories of Westminater Abbey, the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Public Schools, are mouuments of 
his spirit and taste. It is well known that hia firet successful attempt to fornish 
in the Forget Me Nota worthy offering to an object of kindness an: affection 
has generated in this country anew class of elegant works, the Annuals, which 
in the last ten years have caused the circulation of a very large sum among 
those whose talents are required for their production. ‘The ardour in which he 
embarked inthe preparation of books, chiefly elementary, for the imatruction 
| and enlightenment of the people of the Spanish American States, and in the 
formation of establishments in some of their principal cities, is also deserving of 
mention. 

But it is not for his spirit, activity, intelligence, and honour, as a tradesman, that 
his surviving friends will venerate the character of Mr. Ackermann, so much as 
for that genuine kindness of heart, that cordial hospitality, that warm beniicence, 
and that active philanthropy, in which it abounded. Never, perhaps, was the 
latter quality more strikingly displayed, and never were the exertions of an in- 
dividual in behalf of suffering bumanity crowned with sveh mgnal success, as 
when, after the decisive battle of Leipzig, Mr. Ackermann stood forward as the 
advocate of the starving population of many districts of Germany, reduced to 
| the utmost destitution by the calamities of war. By bis indefatigable efforts, 
committees were organized, and # public eubseription set on foot, the amount of 
which was increased by a parliamentary grant of £100,000 to more than double 
thatsum. To the honour of the Society of Friends be it recorded that their 
| contributions, withheld from the encouragement of war, were most muniticently 
poured into this fund for the alleviation of the miseries inflicted by that scourge. 
On Mr. Ackerman, as secretary to the western committee, devolved, in fact, al- 
most the whole of the arduous duties connected with this subseription—the pe- 
| rusal of claims transmitted {rom abroad, the direction of the extensive corres- 
pondence to which they led, and the apportionment of relief to the suffering dis- 
tricts. By these labours his time was absorbed, during the spring aud summer 
of 1914, to such a degree, that he abridged bimeelf of many hours of natoral 
| rest every night to pursue them, till his general health and his sight in particu- 
| lar were materially impaired. How entirely his benevolent heart was engrossed 
by this business may be inferred from a joke of hie old friend, Combes (the ag- 
thor of Dr. Syutax) who one day observed—* | cannot wmagine what has hap- 
| pened to our friend Ackermann—meet him when you will, and ask bim how he 
| does, the only answer you can get is ‘ Leipzig |” . 

It is not surprising that when he soon afterwards visited his native country, 
| he was hailed as a public benefactor, who, under Providence, had been the 
|) means of saving thousands of his fellow-creatures from perishing. The scenes 
which he every where encountered during the journey were deeply affecting as 
well ae gratifying to his feelings ; and often have the tears started from bie eyes 
on reverting to them in conversation with bis most intimate friends. ‘The city 


| figures in Meissen porcelain ; the King of Prussia sent him a costly ring; and 


; A silent and the King of Saxony, who invited him to a« personal inlerview, conferred on bum 
that door, and gang even on till ye come to three staps—and then turn till yer | mournful procession was instinctively formed. Mr. Fairgrieve preceded the 


left, an’ there ye'll see Mistress Fairgrieve's door i’ the corner,—ye canna gang | body, which was borne upon biack spokes, by four young men, two on each | 


| the Order of Civil Merit, which he had just instituted. 
In the spring of 1830, when at his delightful retreat at Folbam, he expe- 


side, with their heads uncovered. Alfred walked at the head, and Mr. Fair- | rienced a sudden attack of paralysis ; and, though his life was preserved through 
“ And what am I to do with Mrs. Fairgrieve, good woman, when I find her | grieve followed, weeping, behind. Slawly and sadly did that little processiun | 


| move up the close; and when it reached the top, which was somewhat darken- 


| at- 
the prompt assistance, ekill, and decisive measures, adopted by bis medica 
tendants, yet he never recovered sufficiently to return to business. A drier air 


‘« Was there e’er the like o’ that heard '—that a man sud ask what he sud do, | ed by the houses above it, a number of persoms had ranged themselves on each | ihan chat of Fulham being deemed beneficial for bis complaint, bw removed to 


whan his sweetheart is aither deein or dead !"’ 
“ Who ” 


mendicant. 


| side, to get a view of the body as it passed by. A gust of wind blew aside the | Finchley ; and soon sfterwards transferred 10 bis three younger sone and to Mr. 


| white napkin that covered the face of the dead. Men took off their hate, and | Waion, his principal assistant, the establishment whieh he had founded, and 
“Miss Ethelaide—yer ain Ethelaide—Ethelaide Stuart '” answered the | kept in their breath with a holy feeling of awe. Women, anxivus to get anearer | 


whieh, by the unremitting labour of forty years, he had brought to its present 


| view of that dead face stretched out their heads, and suddenly drew back and | prosperous condition, the eldest son being already established in Kegeot-sireet. 


Alfred rose, and advanced one step towards the speaker. ‘“‘Am J to under-| wept; while their young ones, with an instinctive dread, clung closer to their A fresh attack of his complaint, in November last, produced a gradoal decline 
stand from thy words that the lady whose name thou hast mentioned hath be- | mothers, hiding their litle faces. A few stiffled sobs escaped from feeling hearts, | of strength ; and at length terminated his useful and bonovrable life on the 30th 


come an erring and sinful creature !—that she is now in the city, the ebild of | but not a word was spoken; and the bier paseedby. The body was raised into | of march last 


His remains were deposited, on the 7ih of April, in the family 


poverty, and shame '—and that she is now—even now, at the point—speak, | the coach which waited in the narrow lane. Alfred stepped in—the undertaker | grave in the burial-ground of St. Clemente, in the presence of bis afflicted 


woman ! for I feel my brain turning.”’ | followed—the door was shut—and the coach drove slowly off to the grave. 
“OQ! Maister Yorston, I thought ye had mair o’ the fortitade o’ a Christian, | 7 . . : / 
else had I never wever mintet sic a thing. It mayna be preceesely as ye say— | 


bluidy at yer feet 


sohbed aloud 
* Did you see her 1” 
“I did no mysel’ see Miss Ethelaide ; but Mistress Fairgrieve, a decent an’ | He turned away 


The last rays of a bright sun were shedding their soft light upon the lowly | 
but that the young leddy is deein’, an’ abandoned by them that sod be near ber | church, as Alfred, who had not entered it sinee the interment, lingered a few | 
—an’ that she has been stayin’, this month part, in a place that ye wod think | minutes at the gate of its little borying-ground. He stood looking upon the 
unfit for your hounds—is a’ as true as that young cushy-doo is lyin’ dead an'| church. The days of other years rose up im vivid remembrance before him, 
Bot bear up like a guid man, an’ a brave, for | ken ye are | when he sat within its sacred walls with one whose memory was ever dear | 
baith—” and the poor old creature, herself overcome, lifted up her voice and | Passing over the years that bad intervened, he thought of subsequent eventse— 
| the lifeless body—the coffin—and the grave. As he moved round an angle of 
| the church, he saw a person sitting near the @pot which he was approaching | of the voice, I observed to him that he was not 
She, too, he thought, might be one mourning the loss of a ter 
obieegin’ body as can be, teld me a tale about her, in her ain mooth, this very | friend that had been very dear—a mother, or a husband. perhaps, the light of | hear at all, if a person speaks to me two 7* 


| family, and bis sorrowing friends, one of whom dedicates this brief and very 
| inadequate tribute to his memory 


—= 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
ny THe atTuon OF PeTeR simpte.—{ Continued fom the Allnon of tAth May } 
I was rather curious, after the secret confided to me by oe Stapleton, to <7 
how her father would behave; but when we bad ip bachnon pedis piteb 
to have no difficulty in answering to 809 so deaf 201 thought he wes. 


hear very well. but im the open air I can't 
in the house I bear Alwage epoch fo mo clee? 


appeared 





‘No, no,” replied he, “ 


' ; hall hear ery well.” 
mornin’, as I was gettin, a wheen splinters frae her to mask my tea; an’ | just | whose affection had Leen quenched in the dark grave,—and he wished not to } to my ear in the open air, but not loud, and then I cba os Se" 
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caught 0 bright glance from Mary's bloe eye, and made no answer. “ This —_ 
will bold, I'm afraid,” continued Stapleton, “ and we shall bave nothing to - 
for some days but to blow our fingers and spend our earnings , bot theres = 
much doing at this time of the year The winter cuts os watermen up terri i 
As for me, I smokes my pipe and thinks on human natur ; but what you ore 
do, Jacob, I can't tell.” 

*©Oh!' he will teach me to read and write,” replied Mary. 

“ I don’t know that he shall,” replied Stapleton. ‘ What's the 
ing and writing to you ' We've too many senses already in my opinion, 
e0 be we have learning to boot, why then al! the woree for us. 

“ How many senses are there, father ’” P 

“ How many ! I'm sure I can’t tell, but more than enough to puzzie us 

“ There are only five, I believe,” said 1: “ first, there's hearing 

« Well,” replied Stapleton, “ hearing may be useful at times, but not “r; Ing 
at times is much more convenient. I make twice as much mouey since | lost 
the better partof my hearing.” 

+ Well, then, there’s seeing,” continued I 

“ Seeing is useful at times, | acknowledge ; bot I knows this, that if a man 
could pal! a young couple apout the river, and not be able to see now and then, it 
would be many a half-crown in his pocke. “ 

“ Well, then, now we come to lasting.” ee 

“No use at all—only a veration. If there was no tasting, we st Care 
whether we ate brown bread or soast beef, drank wate: ur * ww and, in these 
hard times, that would be no smal! sevir’ ” 

* Well, then, let me ero, ..ci0 s amelling.” ’ 

“ Sineiling’s no use whatever, For one good sinel! by the rivers side, there 
be ten nasty ones ; and so there is every where, to my conviction 

“ Which is the next, Jacob’” said Mary, smiling archly 

* Feeling.” : dal 

“ Feeling! that's the worst of the whole. Always feel too cold in winter, 
too hot in summer—feel a blow too; feeling only gives pain ,—thats @ very bad 
sense.” a 

“ Well, then, I suppose you think we should get on better without our senses. 

“No, not without all of them. A little hearing and a little seeing be all very 
well; but there are other senses which you have forgot, Jacob. Now one I 
takes to be the very best of the bunch, is smoking.” 

“T never heard that was a sense,” replied I laughing 

“Then you bav'n't balf finished your education, Jacob.” 

“ Are reading and writing senses, father!” inquired Mary. 

“To be sure they be, girl ; for without sense you can't read aod write; and 
rowing be a sense just as well; and there be many other senses ; but, in my 

opinion, most of the senses be nonsense, and only lead to mischief ma 

“ Jacob,” said Mary, whispering to my ear, “isn't loung a sense 

“No, that's nonsense,” replied I 

“ Well, then,” replied she, “I agree with my father, that nonsense 1s better 
than sense ; butjstill I don’t see why I should not learn to read and write, father " 

“I've lived all my life without it, and never feltthe want of it—why can't 

” 

* Because I do feel the want of it.” 

“So you may, but they leads to no good. Look at these fellows at the 
Feathers, all were bappy enough before Jim Holder, who's a scholar, came 
among them, and now since be reads to them, they do nothing but grumble, and 
grow), and talk about I don't know what—corn laws, and taxes, and all other 
nonsense. Now what could you do more than you do now, if you larnt to reac 
and write!" 

“I could amuse myself when I've nothing to do, father, when you and Jacob 
are away. I often sit down, after I've done all my work, and think what I 
shall do next, and at Jast I look out of the window and make faces at people, 
because I’ve nothing better to do. Now father, you must let him learn me to 
read and write!” 

“ Well, Mary, if you will, you will; but, recollect, don’t blame me for it— 
it must be all on your own head, and not on my conscience. I've lived some 
forty or fifty years in this world, and al) my bad luck has been owing to having 

too much senses, and all my good luck tu getting rid of them.” 

“] wish you would tell me how that came to pass,” said 1; “I should like to 
hear it very much, and it will be a lesson to Mary.” 

Well, [don't care if I do, Jacob, only I must light my pipe first; and, Mary, 
do you go for a pot o' beer.” 

* Let Jacob go, father. I mean him to run all my errands now.’ 

“You mostn't order Jacob, Mary.” 

“No, no—I wouldn't think of ordering him, but I know he will do it—won't 
you, Jacob!" 





use of read- 
and if 






_€ Albion. 





havn't no lodging for the night, and then al! of a sudden I thinks of my father | 


with a quartern of gin before her,waiking to and fro, and whimpering to herself; 


me, and tells me I'm her only comfort left. I looks at the quartern and thinks 
otherwise, so down I sits by her side, and then she poors me out 4 glass, and 
pours out al! her grief, telling me how my father had left her for another woman 
who kept another cellar in another street, and how she was very unhappy, and how 
whe had taken to gin—which was nothing but human natur, you see, and how 
she meant to make away with herself; and then she sent for more quarterns, 
and we finished them. What with the joy of finding me, and the grief at losing 
my father, and the quarterns of gin, she went to bed crying drunk, and fell fast 
asleep. So did I, and thought home was home afterall. Next morning I takes 
up the business, and finds trade not so bad after all, so I takes the command of 
all, keeps all the money, and keeps mother in order, and don't allow drinking nor 
disorderly conduct in the house; but goes to the public-house every night for a 
pipe and a pot. 


home Wat father, which [ didn’t approve of, because [ liked being master. So I 
being a strong chap then says, ‘If you be come to ill treat my mother, I'll put 
you in the kennel, father. Be off to your new woman. Ar'n't yoo ashamed of 
yourself!’ says 1. So father looks me in the face, and tells me to stand out of 
his way, or he'll make cat's-meat of me; and then he goes to my mother, and 


and make friends; and then they both turus to me and orders me to leave the 


mother helps him, and between the two I was hustled out to find my bread how 
and where [ could. I've never taken a woman's part sinee. [Poff, puff, puff, 
and adeep sigh} I walks down to the water side, and having one or two shil- 
lings in my pocket, goes into a public-house to get a drop of drink and a bed 


she gives him change. ‘That won't do,’ says he, and he was half tipsy. ‘1 
give you a ten-pound note, and this here lad be witness.” ‘It was only a one,’ 
saysthe woman. ‘ You are d d old cheat,’ says he, ‘and if you don't give 
me the change, I'll set your house on fire, and Lurn you alive.” With that there 
was & great row, and he goes out for the constable, and gives her in charge, and 
gives me in charge as a witness, and she gives him in charge, 80 we all went to 
the watchhonse together, and slept on the benches. The next morning we a!! 





any thing this time. It might have been a ten-pound note, for it certainly didn’t 
look like a one, but my evidence went rather for than against the woman, for I 


her. ‘So,’ says she, ‘ you're a fine boy, and I'll do you a good turn for what 
you have done for me. My husband is a watermaa, and I'll make you free of 
the river; forhe hasn't no 'prentice, and you can come on shore and stay at 
the public-house, when you ar’n't wanted.’ | jumped at the offer, and so, by 
not seeing, I gets into a regular livelihood. Well, Jacob, how do you like 
nv?” 

‘Very moch,” replied I. 

* And you, Mary *” 

“Oh! [ like it very mach ; bot T want father to go on, and to know how he 
fell in love, and married my mother.” 

** Well, you shall have it all by-and-bye ; but now I must take a spell.” 

Old Stapleton finished his pipe, took another swig at the porter, filled, relight- 
ed, puffed to try it, cleared his mouth, and then proceeded :— 

** Now you see, Bartley, her husband, was the greatest rogue on the river ; 
he was up to every thing, and stood at nothing. He fleeced as much on the 
water as she did on the land, for I often seed her give wrong change afterwards 
when people were tipsy, but | made a rule always to walk away. As for Bartley, 
his was always night work, and many’s the coil of rope | have brought on 
shore, what, although he might have paid for, he didn't bay of the lawful owner, 
but I never seed or heard, that was my maxim ; and! fared well! till I served my 


selves. So I set up on my own account, and then I seed and heard, and had all 
my senses, just as well as before—more’s the pity, for no good came of it 


or more, but that’s no concern of mine; I can’t inake the whole world better, 





“ Yes, with pleasure,” replied I 

* Well, with all my heart, provided it be all for love,” said Stapleton 

“Of course all for love,” replied Mary, looking at me, * or Latin—which, 
Jacob!" 

** What's Latin!" said her father. 

“Ob! that’s a new sense Jacob has been showing me something of, which, 
like many others, proved to Le nonsense.” 

I went for the beer, and when I returned, found the fire burning brightly, and 
a strong sense of smoking from old Stapleton’s pipe. He puffed once or twice 
more, and then commenced his history as follows -— 

“T can’t exactly say when | were born, nor where,” said old Stapleton, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, “ because I never axed either father or mother, and 
they never told me, because why, I never did ax, and that be all agreeable to 
human natur.” Here Stapleton paused, and took three whifs of his pipe.“ 
recollects when I was a little brat about two foot nothing. mother used to whack 
me all day long, and I used to cry in proportion. Father used to cry shame, and 
then mother would fly at him: he would whack she; she would up with her 
apron in one comer and cry, while | did the same with my pinbefore in another 
all that was nothing but human nator.” [A pause, and six or seven whiffs of 
the pipe. } 

* Twas sent to school at a penny a week, to keep me out of the way, and out 
of mischief. I larnt nothing bot to sit still on the form and hold my tongue, 
and so I used to amuse myself twiddling my thumbs, and looking at the flies as 
they bazzed about the room in the summer time, and in the winter, cause there 
was no flies of no sort, I used to watch the old missus a knitting of stockings, 
and think how soon the time would come when | should go home and have my 
supper, which, in a child, was nothing but homan nator. [Puff, poff, poff.) 
Father end mother lived in a cellar; mother sold coals and tatoes, and father 
used to go out to work in the barges onthe river. As soon as I was old enough, 
the schoolmissus sent word that I ought to larn to read and write, and that she 
must be paid threepence a week, so father took me away from sehool, because 
he thought I had had education enough ; and mother perched me ona basket 
upside down, and made me watch that nobody took the goods while she was 
busy down below ; and then I used to sit all day long watching the coals and 
*tatoes, and never hardly speaking to nobody ; so having nothing better to do, I 
used to think about this, and that, and every thing, and when dinner would be 
ready, and when I might get off the basket; for you see thinking be another of 
the senses, and when one has nothing to do, and nothing to say, to think be 


—_ 


nothing more than human natar. (Puff, puff, and a pause for a drink out of the pot. } | 


At last, I grew a big stout boy, and mother said [ ate too much, and must earn 
my livelihood somehow or another, and father fer once agreed with her; but 
there was a little difficulty how that was to be done ; so until that was got over, 
I did nothing atall but watch the coals and ‘tatoes as before, One day mother 
wouldn't give ine wictuals enough, so I helped myself; soshe whacked me ; so 
I being strong whacked she ; so father coming home whacked me, 80 I takes to 


my heels and runs away a good mile before | thought at all about how I was to 


live ; and there | was, very sore, very unhappy, and very hungry. [Poff, puff, 
puff, and a spit.) I walks on, and on, and then | gets behind a coach, and then 
the fellow whips me, and I gets down again in a great horry and tumbles into the 
road, and before [ could get up again, a gemman in a gig drives right over me and 
breaks my leg. | screams with the pain, which if 1 hadn't had the sense of 
feeling, of course | shouldn't have minded. He pulls up and gets out, and tells 
me he's very sorry. | tells him soam I. His servant calls some people, and 
they takes me into a public-house, and lays me on the table all among the pots 
of beer, sends for a doctor who puts me into bed, and puts my leg right again ; 
and then I was provided for, for at least six weeks, during which the gemman 
calls and axes how I feel myself, and I says, * Pretty well, I thanky.’ (Poff, 


puff—knock the ashes out, pipe refilled, relighted, a drink of beer, and go on | | 


So when I was well, and on my pins again, the gentleman says, * What can | 
do for you '"’ and the landlord cuts him short, by saying. that he wanted a pot-boy, 
if I liked the profession. Now if | didn't like the pots | did the porter, which 
Thad no share of at home, so | agrees. The gemman pays the score. gives me 
half a guinea, and tells me not tobe |ying in the middle of the road another time, 
T tells bim I won't, so he jumps into his gig, and I've never cast eyes opon him 
since. [ stayed three years with my master, tak ng out beer to his customers, 
and alwaye taking @ little out of each pot for meseif, for that’s nothing but human 
matur, when you likes a thing; but I never got into no trouble until one day | 
sees my missos a kissing in tbe back parlour with a fellow who travels for orders 
I never said nothing at first ; but at last Lees too much, and then tells master. 
who gets into a rage, and goes in to his wife, stays with her half an hour, and 
then cumes out and kicks me out of the door, calling me a liar, and telling me 
Bever to show my face again. I shies 4 pot at his head, and showed him any 
thing but my face, for | took to my heels, and ran for it as fast 1 could. So 
much for seeing, if I hada't seen, that wouldn't have happened. So there | 
was adrift, and good-by to porter. [Puff puff, “ Mary, where's my "baccy stop 
per!” poke down, puff poff, spit,and proceed ] Well. | walks towards Lon 


mun, thinking on husbands and wives, porter aud human nator, until I finds 





so all I thinks about is, to keep honest myself; and if every one was to look 


after his own soul, and not trouble themselves about their neighbours, why then 
it would be all the better for human natur. 1 plied at the Swan Stairs, gained 
my livelihood, and spent it as [ got it, for I was too young then to look out a’ter 


a rainy day 
bundle in her arms, and seems ina very great taking, and asks me fora boat. I 


steps in, and I catches to save her from falling, and in catching her I puts my 


says she; and then | hears her sobbing to herself, as if her heart would break. 


her back to the stairs where she had taken me from. As soon as [ lands I 
a boat; and while they were describing her, and the other watermen were 


for the first time | thinks of the purse at the 


you the bundle?’ ‘No,’ says I again. ‘Then you never touehed it'’ ‘Yes 


of bhoman natur,’ says I, ‘and quite warm like.’ 
| * Why, 1 took it by the feel for a baby.’ 
‘Yes,’ replied I, * it was.’ 


‘How do you mean?" says he 


was confined six months in prison, and then let out again; but you see, if it 





but only a vexation.” [Puff, the pipe out, relighted—puff, puff ] 


| the same time, | considers that drowning the baby, to take it to heaven with her 
| wae quite natural, and all agreeable to human natur Love's a sense which 


that sense.” 
« And yet father, it appears to me to be human nature,”’ replied Mary 


Jo with it.” 
* Was there mischief when you fell in love with my mother and married her?’ 
* You shall hear, Mary,” replied old Stapleton, who recommenced. 
[ To be confrnued. ) 


Kmperial Parliament, 


REPEAL OF THE UNION 
House of Commons, April 22 
} Mr. OCCONNELL having been called upon by the Speaker, rose and said tha 


} 1 had happened a few days ago, while 


80 says |, ‘ Mother, what's the matter now '’ at which she jumps up and hugs | Hon. Member for Wiltshire, whom he did not see in bis 


“ Well, every thing goes on very well for a month, when who should eome | 


after a quarter of an hour of sobbing on her part, and cvaxing on his, they kiss | 


| 
cellar, and never to show my face again. I refoses; father flies at me, and 


And when I comes in, | sees a man hand a note for change to the lamdlady, and | 


appeared before the magistrate, and the man tells his story and calls me as a | 
witness; but recollecting how much I had suffered from seeing, 1 wouldn't see | 


only proved the man to be drunk; and she was let off, and I walked home with | 


time, and then they gave me their old wherry, and built a new one for them- | 


(Poff, puff, puff, puff} The Bartleys wanted me to join them, but that wouldn’t | sent him [hear, hear,] was a part of our domestic history. 


do ; for though I never medgdled with other people's concerns, yet I didn’t choose | gress of misrule—the crime committed by the Duke of York, afterwards James 
to go wrong myself. I've seed all the world cheating each other for fifty years 


* One night a young woman in a cloak comes down to the stairs, with a 
hauls out of the row alongside of the hard, and hands herin. She trips as she 


hand upon the bundle in her arms, and feels the warm face of a baby. ‘ Where 
am Ttogo, ma'am?’ says{. ‘QO! pul! across and land me on the other side,’ 


When we were in the middle o’ the stream, she lifts up her head, and then first 
she looks at the bundle and kisses it, and then she looks up at the stars which 
were glittering above in the sky. She kisses the child once mure, jumps up, followed the growth of Irish independence. 
and afore I could be aware of what she was about, she tosses me her purse, | 
throws the child into the water, gives a loud scream, and leaps in herself. I 
pulls sharp round immediateiy, and seeing her again, I made one or two good 
strokes, comes alongside of her, and gets hold of herclothes. A‘ter much ado, 
I gets her into the wherry, and as soon as I seed she was come to again, I pulls 


hears a noise and talking, and several people standing about ; it seems it were— 
her relatives, who had missed her, and were axing whether she had taken 


telling them how I had taken a fare of that description, I brings her jr. 
back. Well, they takes charge of her, and leads her home, and then 


I did, when her foot slipped.’ ‘ And what did it feel like!’ ‘It felt ikea piece 


‘And it was quite warm, was it!’ 
‘ Well, then, what else took place’? * Why, when 
we were in the middle of the stream, she and her child went overboard ; I pulled 
her in again, but couldn't see the'child.’ Fortunately for the poor girl, they 
didn’t ask me which went overboard first, and that saved her from hanging. She 


hadn't been for my unfortanately feel:ng the child, and feeling it was warm, | 
what proved its being alive, the poor young woman would have got off altogether, | 
perhaps. So much for the sense of feeling, which I says is of no use tu nobody, 


* Bat, father,” said Mary, “did yoo ever hear the history of the poor girl !” 
* Yes, I heard as how it was a bud case, how she had been seduced by some 
fellow who had left her and her baby, upon which she determined to drown her- 


self, your thing! and her baby too. THlad she only tried to drown her baby, | 
should have said it wus quite unnatural; but as she wished to drown herself at | \ 
[3 


young women should keep down as muchas possible, Mary; no good comes of 


“ So it is, but there's mischief in it, girl, so do you never have any thing to 


speaking to an Hon, Member in the lobby | nobly assert 


June 7, 


myself there, and then I looks at all the lighted lamps, and recollects that J | of that House, that he was accosted by a gentleman (who had been in conver 


sation with the member before he (Mr. O'Connell) came up), and asked when 


and mother, and wonders how they be going on. Sol thought I'd go and see, , the question of the repeal of the union cameon. He was interrupted in his re 
and away I went; comes to the cellar andgoes down. There sits my mother | ply by the gentleman saying, “that the Canadas are endeavouring ‘ 


to esca 
America has escaped us, but Ireland shall not escape ;” and he believed the 


place, would remember 
that last year, when the coercion bill was before the House, an Hon. Member 
| with almost an oath, had declared to him, (Mr. O'Connell) in the library, tha: 
| Ireland should not escape. [Cries of Ob, ob!) It was a little too soon to “ee 
gin that course of proceeding and of interruption, [**Hear, hear,” and “Name ” 
He should hope that a feeling superivr to the general notion of a right of dom). 
nation On the part of England over Ireland would be manifested, for he regard. 
| ed that spirit of domination as the greatest bane to both countries—as the source 
| of all the evils, and many of the calamities which had for centuries been in. 
| flicted by this country upon Ireland. He did not believe that there ever vet 
| existed a greater mistake than the supposition that this country possessed any 
| right of dominion over Ireland, or that Ireland had ever been rightfully subju- 
, gated to this country. He wished Hon. Members who came to the considera. 
| tion of the great question of the restoration to a country of her national legis- 
lature would divest themselves of every such feeling in the discussion of a sub- 
| ject of the utmost national importance. It was such a spirit of domination 
which utterly prevented the full, fair, and free discussion of any matter in which 
| British interests were adverse to those of Ireland, and, it would therefore be his 
| first anxiety to demonstrate that England kad no title to Ireland by subjugation 
| and to see whetner any ttle she possessed had been obtained either before or 
; Since the union, Both these pvints it was his intention to canvass as briefly as 
| was possible, consistent with (he importance of th ubjeci, and first to ins ulre 
| what title England cou'd have established prior tothe union, to consider Ireland 
as a subordinate province or mere limb of the whole empire, instead of a dis- 
tinct and separate country, subject however to the same King, bot independent 
in respect to legislation. He had a great duty to perform, and he thought he 
| was only obeying the call of his country, and of its national prosperity, by en- 
| deavouring to place that country in the same situation in which it stood at the 
period he was born, naimely—an independent nation with an independent legisia- 
| ture to watch over its own concerrs. [{Hear, hear, from a portion of the Irish 
| members.) He was aware that by this proposition he was asking from Great Bri- 
| tain, not only to give up power. but to vield the means of power; and conscious 
that he had a most unfavourable auditory, he should pass as rapidly as possible 
| this preliminary topic, and only dwell upon matters net calculated or likely to 
excite the prejudices or resentment of many uf those he had now to address. 
[Mr. O'Connell here went into the history of Ireland beginning with the 
reign of Henry III. in 1246, when the Irish people petitioned that monarch to 
| extend the laws of Engiand to their country, which was refused. A similar ap- 
| plication was made to Edward J., Richard II., Henry VII., Queen Elizabeth 
| and James I, with the same want of success. The Learned Gentleman aleo 
quoted numerous other passages, chiefly from Morrison's History, showing the 
mal system of government practised in Ireland for the last five or six centuries ] 
Were these the kindly feelings, these the acts that gave authority to any na- 
| tion to encroach on Irish independence! He felt it exceedingly unpleasant to 
be forced to refer to such documents, but he did it to show that no title could 
have been gained for England by battle or conquest, either by submission on 
| the one side, or recognition on the other. It was to this part of Irish history 
| thathe had chosen to refer, because it could not be made a question between 
| One religion and another. He then went into this detail, as he intended to make 
it a basis for future argument, to show that England had no charter to the obe- 
| dience of Ireland, unless it were founded on the brief outline of crimes by which 
| this illegitimate power had been first atiained. He had considered in his own 
mind whether he should bring such an argument forward at all, but after an at- 
tentive examination of the reasons that suggested themselves, the impression 
remained that England and Ireland ought both to know what the nature of the 
connexion, the original connexion, was, [Hear, from a portion of the Irish 
members } He would pass to the period of 1633. [Hear, hear.] From that 
period the connexion between England and Ireland had become part of our do- 
mestic history. They then existed as two nations with one Sovereign. Many 
and many a crime was committed, but that was part of ovr domestic history. 
The history of the reign of James I. was one of rapine, duplicity, and wretched- 
ness, but that was part of our domestic history. The conduct of Strafford, his 
tyranny and misrule, which at last proved fatal to himself and to the master who 
The continued pro- 


II. and the thousands of acres which he took from the men who bad bled for his 
father [hear, hear]—all these things were also a part of our domestic history. 
Without dwelling on Poyning’s law, whose provisions had four times been re- 
pealed, and as many times re-enacted, he would assert that what he had said 
fully°proved that Ireland had not been a subordinate, but for the whole period 
through which he had rapidly gone, a separate and distinct nation,with a separate 
| sovereignty. [Hear, hear, from the Irish members.] This right of Ireland to 
a separate Legislature had never been affected; it had continued to the year 
1778—he loved to dwell upon that year. [Hear, hear.] The deliberations of 
the Legislature had indeed been, previous to that time, sometimes fettered by 
the authority which had been interposed, unjustly controlled {hear, hear,] by 
reason of the weakness of Ireland; and the interference of the Parliament of 
England was, and was recognized to be, an act of usurpation. {Hear, hear. | 
But in the year to which he had referred opportunity was given to the resources 
of Ireland to develop themselves, fur the wealth of Ireland—and the remark 
had been made as far back as the time of Edward I.—the wealth of Ireland had 
[Hear, hear.] Now what was the 
result of that beneficial step to which he had alluded? The trade of Treland, 
thanks to the combined efforts of the Irish people, and the effect of the censoli- 
dation of Irish power, was thrown open. ‘This was the effect of a popular in- 
fluence prevailing in the councils of two great nations, each of whom had much 
to give, and each much to receive. [Hear, hear] ‘The freedom of trade ne- 
cessarily followed an inerease of power given to the people. But this formed 
only one feature of the principle thus surrendered. In 1782 Ireland worked out 
this principle [hear]—the principle of a full legislative and judicial independence. 
Never was there arevolution so glorious, so ennobling tu the persons who achieved 
(Hear, hear.] There was not a crime, there was not a stain, not a spot 
upon it [loud cheers from the Irish members ;] it was the work of the most 


bottom of the boat, | perfect patriotism [renewed cheering.] unpolluted by the admixture of any de- 
which I picks up, and sure enough there were four golden guineas init, be- 


sides some silver, Well, the men who plied at the stairs axed me all about it, 
but I keeps my ccunsel, and only tells them how the poor girl threw herself into 
the water, and how I pulled her out again; and in a week I had almost forgot 1782. 
all about it, when up comes an officer, and saysto me, ‘ You be Stapleton the 
waterman!’ and I says, ‘Yes, I be.’ *Then you must come along with me;’ 
and he takes me to the police-office, where I finds the poor young woman in 
custody, for being accused of her having murdered her infant. So they begins 
to tax me upon my bible oath, and I was forced to tell the whole story; for 
though you may lose all your senses when convenient, yet somehow or another, 
an oath on the Bible brings them all back again. ‘ Did you see the child!’ 
said the magistrate. ‘I seed a bundle,’ said I. ‘Did you hear the child cry” 
sayshe. ‘No,’ savs I, ‘I didn’t;’ and then I thought I had get the young wo- | 
man off; bat the magistrate was an old fox, and had all the senses at his fingers’ 
ends. So says he, ‘ When the yoong woman stepped into the boat, did she give 


| grading or deleterious matter whatsoever. [Loud cries of hear.] He held in 
| his hand the King’s message—the message, it should be recollected, of a King 
of Ireland to an Irish Parliament, which was delivered on the 16th of April, 
In this message his Majesty stated to each of the Houses of Parliament, 
** that being concerned to find discontents and jealousies prevailing amongst his 
loyal subjects in Ireland, he earnestly recommended to the House to take the 
same into their most serious consideration, in order to such a final adjustment as 
would give mutual satisfaction to both kingdoms.” Here, at least, there was 
no act of rebellion; let Hon. Gentlemen recollect what the Irish people bad 
been contending for-—to be considered as a separate people; and Jet them then 
consider what must be their feelings when they found the power of legislating 
conceded to them, and that without reserve, by princes, peers, prelates, and peo- 
ple. [Hear, bear} Many and many an unjust usurpation had been committed 
| on their rights, and among these might be placed foremost the appellate jurisdic- 
tion from the courts of Ireland to those of Westminster hall. It was a 
thing indeed to tell the poor Irish peasant that he might look for redress from 
injustice committed in his own country to the equity of an appellate jurisdiction 
sitting at Westminster. This formed one of the principal grievances of Ireland 
and had been felt to be one of the principal barriers to the indulgence of the 
feeling of complete national independence. He had read the King’s message ; 
he would now read the unanimous answer. [Loud cries of hear.} The minis- 
ter would have introduced alterations in the wording of the reply, but so strong 
was the prevailing feeling in the House, that he did not dare to press his amend- 
| mentand interfere with the address. This address was moved by Henry Grattan 
{Loud cheers.} The address contained these expressions :—* Encouraged by 
his Mayesty’s Royal interposition, we beg leave, with all duty and affection, to 
| lay before his Majesty the cause of our discontentsand jealousies ; to assure his 
Majesty that his subjects of Ireland area free people ; thatthe crown of Ireland is 
| an imperial crown, inseparably annexed to the crown of Great Britain, on which 
connexion the interests and happiness of both countries essentially depend, but 
that the kingdom of Ireland is a distinet kingdom {hear, from the Irish mem- 
| bers,] with a Parliament of her own, the sole legislature thereof; to assure his 
fajesty that we humbly conceive that in this right the very essence of our li- 
’| berty exists, [cheers]—a right which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, 
1 | du claim as their birthright [renewed cheering,] and which we cannot yield but 
| with our lives.” (Hear, hear.] Let Gentlemen mark the tone of this address 
| He would defy the congregated world (he spoke it advisedly) to prove that in 
any one instance any contradiction to these sentiments had been promulgated 
| by the Irish people. These sentiments were not unknown or unavowed; he bed 
| thrown away a hundred such documents, and he was glad he had, and. he repeat- 
| ed, he would defy any one to prove that in one single instance these sentiments 
| had been repudiated. The address which embodied these sentiments came 
from the Irish gentry, and the leaders of the Protestant families. Oh, there 
was many and many a name among them, which was then regarded with affec- 
tion, and now lived in the recollection of the Irish people. (Hear.] Many and 
j nany @ mar dwelt with pride and exultation on the circumstance that his father 











or his grandfather had voted for this address. [Hear] He had known this re- 

eC ction suften the violence of political anim ysity,—he had known mech fer 

t | given to the descendants of that band of patriots. The liberty of Ireland was 
ed; they had not forfeited it, they bad not given it up, it was sheu 
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charter then, it was their charter now, [loud cheering} and it could no more be | be opposed to tl 
affections 


plotted out of their recollection than it could out of their , 
pear ] The proceedings which followed this manifesto were a compact Letween 
the English and Irish Parliament The English Parliament passed an act giving 
up 209 right of interference with the interna! affairs of Ireland, and the Irish 
Parliament deuied that it ever existed. Those who denied this were bound to 
make gut the contrary. He threw the burden of proving that part of his case 
ypon them, though he did not mean to leave it there. [A laagh } 
pe Those were alive who had seen that liberty, thus asserted, wrested 
from the Irish people ; he was one who survived to tell it [hear]; but if he did 


not look for a time when it might be recovered while he was alive, his existence | triumpha: 


would not be worth preserving. ([Cheers.] The struggle for its recovery did 
not depend upon him; whether he abandoned it or not would be immaterial to 
its eventual success. [Cheers ] With this he would close the first part of his 


case. He would proceed to the second portion of his argument, tirst protest- 





But of that | Of Ireland to wait for a fit 


j 
| 


ing that he had thrown on others the burden of proving what broke up the final 


adjustment recommended in his Majesty's message. ‘The independence of Ire- 
land was obscured, but it was not lost. The poet said— 

“For forms of government let fools contest, 

**Whate'er is best administered is best.” 


That might be his opinion: he did not agree with him. A bad government | the House address the King 


could not be well adininistered 


her independence He could prove from documents, which had not been mana- 
factured for the oceasion {a laugh)—he understood that certain returns to prove 
the prosperity of Ireland were in the course of being drawn up, as if its welfare 
could be conjured up by a series of arithmetical caiculations ; 

“Gentle duliness always loves a joke.” 


| and that she has increased in trade, wealth and manufactures during the same pe- 


On this principle it might be well to show the | should express its steady and firm determination to maintain the union as a 
effects produced on the internal condition of Ireland during the cuntinuance of thing necessary to the safety and happiness vf all classes of his Majesty's sub- 


He could show from these documents what had been the effects of Irish independence | 


land. 
aman independence had been made under the most unfavourable circumstances — 
that it was not (ried under a reformed or popular Parliament, |[Hear, hear.] Forty 
boroughs had been created tm a single day, and thus the Parhament was not the Par- 
hament of a whole nation, but only half of it. No circumstances therefore could be 
more unfavouralle for the experiment. But it was the Parliament of Ireland. 
[Cheers.[ It had its crimes and corruptions, but it had also its examples of excelient 
virwe, It sometimes left the Mimster in a minority, and thus some check was given 
to Munisterial profliigacy. If it was not altogether insensible to corruption, at any 
rate, 4 did not receive court favours. It was not guilty of such excesses as marked 
the conduct of the English Parliament. I 
Walcheren. [Hear, hear.] [t did not imitate the English Parliament when they 
outvoted the muluphication-table [a laugh]—they never voted thata £1 note and a 
shilling were equ il to a guinea, when on going outside the door of the house a man 
might get 278. for every guinea he had. ‘They had infinitely more independence than 
the English Parliament, This they showed on the Regency question, when the 


Let him, by the way, remind Hon. Gentlemen that this expermment of | 


English Houses of Lords and Commons voted Mr. Pitt official regent, which was in | 
reality the effect of the bill they passed, In Ireland, on the contrary, they held that | 


he who was entitled to the crowa, if of full age whea the body of his predecessor was 
dead, was also entitled to assume the authority of regent when the nund of the living 
body was masterless. He saw a note being taken of that; he wished the Hon, 
Gentleman joy of it. (Hear, hear.] When the mind was dead of what use was the 
carcass? He whoin Ireland was regent in etiect, was also regent de jure. That oc- 
casion led to the first instance of English meddling with the executive power, and, 
with the executive power lodged in hands determined to retain it, the termination of 
that question was easy indeed. (Hear, hear.] Another topic was furnished him by 
absentees. ear.| The residence of the gentry of Ireland was one ingredient in 
its prosperity. When Ircland was prosperous they were to be found there. That 
Ireland had been prosperous he would now proceed to prove. He considered him- 
self standing there as counsel torthe [rish people, and the first witness he would 
summon was Lord Clare. [Hear.] The Hon. and Learned Member proceeded to 
read with great rapidity the statement of Lord Clare that [reland had advanced, be- 
tween the years 1782 and 1796, in cultivation, im agriculture, and in manufactures. 
The Hon. Member proceeded. Lord Clare was achancellor in his cay; there was 
another chancellur to whose opinions he should refer in corroboration of the pros- 
perity of Ireland. (The Hon. and Learned Gentleman here read the document re- 
ferred to.) This was Lord Chancellor Plunkett. Here we had a living chancellor 
following the dead, the testimony of the one following and eorroborating the other. 
There was also another authority on his side. He wasa chancellor too, but aChan- 
cellor of the Exachequer—-Mr. Pitt. That gentleman in the debate on the union, re- 
ferring to Mr. Foster's account, stated that the imports of Irish produce into England 
amounted to 2,500,000/, un value, nearly all of which passed duty free, while Lreland 
raised a revenue from the million of exports which England sent for the Irish market. 
It appeared, according to the same authority, that from 1782 to 1797 that the 
produce of Ireland had greatly increased, and that m 1797 the value of linens 
exported was 3,000,000 pounds, and that between 2,000,000/. and 3,000,000/. 
was exported in cattle and corn. Here was Mr. Pitt’s description taken from Mr. 
Foster’s account, his object was to destroy the independence of Ireland. He was an 
adverse witness, and his testimony was therefore the more valuable. But he had yet 
another, whose depositions would be very favourably received by a part of that house. 
That witness was Lord Grey ; and let it be observed that it was the Lord Grey of 
1534, who was working out the principles he advocated as Mr. Grey in 1782. (Hear, 
hear.) He had been taunted with the prosperity of Scotland under its union with 
England, and he denied that since the year 1782 the prosperity was comparatively so 
great as thatof Ireland. There, then, was the testimony of Lord Clare, Lord Plunkett, 
Mr.Pitt, and Lord Grey, all bearing witness to the effects of the independence of Ireland 
on her internal prosperity. But there was anotherdocument he possessed, which he 
derived from the report on the condition of commerce in Ireland, which had been drawn 
up on the motion of the Hon. Member for Cambridge. He would show that the con- 
sumption of Ireland had increased considerably above that of England in the same 
time. He would take these articles;—tea, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and wine. 
this period, from 1782 to 1797, the consumption of tea in Ireland had inereased 84 per 
cent., while in England it only had increased 45 per cent; that of tobacco had in- 
creased 100 per cent., and in England but 45. The consumption of wine haa in- 
creased in Ireland 74 per cent. ; in England 22 ; while the increased use of coffee i, 
Ireland was proved by figures stating the increase at 600 per cent., England being left 
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| in some severe rematks on Mr, O'Connell for his agitating propensities. Mr 


| 


| Talbot, N. A. Vigors, C. A. Walker. 


Within | 


with an addition of only 75. These were evidences of the increase of prosperity, and | 


he could not be suspected of preparing these proofs. [Hear.] ‘They proved this fact 
completely, the considerable extent in Ireland of the use of the luxuries of life during 
this period. He would then advert to another topic, although he confessed that it 
would be at least equally pleasing to him to dwell upon the effects of legislative inde- 
pendence in Ireland. ‘here was not a man in Ireland who did not know that not a 
particle of that independence had ever been surrendered. [Cheers from the Irish 
members.] He was a young man in 1782; he had seen Ireland expand, he had wit- 
nessed her decay, and he only wished to live to see her revive. [Cheers.] Let not 
Hon, Members show him an act of Parliament. There might be an act of Parliament 
to confer the crown of these realms on Louis Philippe, but we should not be the less 
bound to resist it to the death [hear, hear,] not merely for the tyranny he would exer- 


| 


| 
| 


Che Albion. 


ver reasoning, but that of the bayonet and the musket / He was 








(Hear, , Jusuhed by their declarations an saying that the Parkament of Ireland was competent , 


A cee the union, and though Grattan said that he had watched over its cradle, and 

ollowed it to ite grave, the Insk Parliament was not dead, but only slept. He re- 
peated that he denied the competence of Parliament to pass the Act of Union, and be 
yf aren the House to bear in mind how deeply engraved on the hearts of the people 
of Ireland, of Lords Grey and Plunkett, and Attorney-General Saurin, must have 

en the conviction that the act must in its mature be void. Earl Grey told the people 

Opportunity to recover their nghts ; and however hopeless 

have been on entering the House of being able to carry his 
: © good sense of the House would convince them that the 

nciliate the affections of the Irish people was not by haughtly and by a 
ut majority reyecting his proposition for inquiry, 

{To be concluded next week } 

: By the Canada we have received the conclusion of the debate ; 
voluminous, as will be seen from the following sketch, 
or three of the principal speeches. 

Mr Spring Rice replied on the 23d, in a speech occupying 12 columns of the 

Times, hiled with caleulations and statistical accounts, all going to show that the 
condition of Ireland has been greatly bettered since the union with England; 


(Mr. O'Connell) might 
Motion, he did trust that th 
way to e¢ 


it is exceedingly 
We shall next woek give two 


; 
} 


riod to an immense degree. He concluded by offering as an amendment that 


The purport of the Address was—that the House | 


jects, more particularly those uf Ircland. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. Emerson Tennant, when the debate 
was adjourned 

Oo the 24th the debate was resumed, when Mr. Tennant made a speech 
which fills six columns of the Times, and concluded with reading the pro 
posed Address, which is as follows :— 

* We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons in Par- | 
liament assembled, feel ii our duty humbly to approach your Majesty's throne, 
to record in the most solemn manner our fixed determination to maintain 
unimpaired and undisturbed the Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which we consider to be essential tothe strength and stability of the 
empire, to the continuance of the connexion between the two countries, and to 
the peace, security, and happiness of all classes of your Majesty's subjects 

“We feel this our determination to be as much justified by our view of the 


te mavor ied ta Ecenr of’ Gas enalilliten to general interests of the State, as by our conviction that to no other portion of your | 
. > " a av ry B + ‘ 4 | . ' Y 
= F ' Majesty s subjects is the maintenance of the Legislative Union more iipportant 


| than to the inhabitants of Ireland themselves 


‘We humbly represent to your Majesty, that the Imperial Parliament have 
taken the affairs of Ireland into their most serious consideration, and that various 
salutary laws have been enacted since the Union, for the advancement of the 
most important interests of Ireland, and of the empire at large 

“In expressing to your Majesty our resolution to maintain the Legislative 
Usion inviolate, we humbly beg leave to assure your 


Majesty, that we shall } 
persevere in applying our best attention to the removal of al! just causes of com- 
plaint and to the promotion of all wel! considered measures of improvement.” | 
Mr. Tennant was replied to by Mr. Fergus O'Connor in a most emphatic | 
speech. He answered a number of the statements made by the two preceding 
speakers, and declared that he was inseparably devoted to the cause of Repeal, 
and would so continue as long as he possessed Jife—no persecution, no law, ao 
threat, should ever induce hin to abandon it or the rights of his country 
Mr. O'Connor was followed by Mr. Lyttleton, the Secretary for Ireland, who 
in 4 long and eioquent speech supported the union. 
On the 25th the debate was resumed by Mr. Ruthven in favour of Repeal, | 
who was followed by Mr. H. Grattan. Mr, Lambert then succeeded, and indulged 
Sheil answered this geatleman in a very eloquent address, which was received 
with loud cheers. Sir Robert Peel then occupied the House the remainder of | 
the day. His speech was of course against Repeal, and was avery able one 
On the 28th the debate was again resumed, when Mr. D. Callaghan, Mr. Finn, | 
O'Connor Don, Mr. Lefoy, Mr. R C. Fergusson, Col. Torrens, and Dr. Baldwin | 


a 


| and regenerate, refusing to give him the moet trifling succour 


| divided on the question of pe 


183 


LS 
, 84), the object of which is to assist in the ex- 
pulsion of Don Carlos from Spain, and Miguel from Portogal. Great Britain, 





aD 
Dom Pedro's government in Porty 


it seems, will supply any naval force that may be requisite, and it tw reported 


that ships of war, with arme and ammunition, have already left the British shores 
for those of Spain. The following is pot forth asthe substance of this treaty 
We do not vouch for its authenticity, though we do not observe that its accuracy 
has been denied, or its existence doubted .— 


let. Don Pedro binds himse!f to expel Don Carlos from Portugal, and to pub- 
lish an amnesty in favour of such of the adherents of Don Miguel, as may, 
within a limited time, desert the cause of that Sovereign 

2d. The Queen Regent of Spain binds herself to send an army into Porta- 
£8! to assist in placing Donna Maria upon the throne 

34 His Britannic Majesty tunds himeelf to lend the aid of such a fleet as 
may be deemed necessary to co-operate with the land forces of hie allies in eet- 
tling the affaive of Spain and Portugal 


4th. The King of the French binds himself to contribute to the objects of 


| the league such aid, of every kind, as the other three contracting parties may 


jointly demand. 

Now if this treaty be authentic, sud we are assured that it was signed in 
London un the 22d of April, there is an end to all non-intervention ; and al- 
though we think the act unjustifiable and impolitic, we would prefer a case of 
actual war to the shabby and covert proceedings hitherto adopted. To say that 
England has heretofore stood neuter in the qvarre! would be to atter a common 
absurdity, for it is notorious that Pedro has derived all his resources from other 


‘ " 
Cuniries Lui more particularly England—the nation which he came to deliver 
Portugal, then, 


| will be subjugated by a band of foreigners, in opposition to the will of four- 


fifths of the inhabitants. This is liberty with a vengeance, and yet Pedro's is 
called the ‘* Laberating Army.” The Marquess of London- 
derry has brought the sulject of this treaty before the House of Lords, and 
the 5th of May was fixed for the discussion; the next packet will give us 


Whata mockery 


| the results 


But in the midst of this business, and while the public mind is agitated and 
ce or war, intelligence arrives from Lisbon that 
Donna Maria's government hae withdrawn from England all the commercial 


advantages enjoyed from time immemorial It is known that in conse- 


quence of a promised protection to Portugal from foreign invaders, British 
commerce enjoys UHUSUAL privileges in that country; it ia these privileges, we 
understand, that are now withdrawn, We, however, to enable our readers to 
form their own Opinions ou the subject, subjoin the conversation which took 
place in the House of Commons on the 2d of May 


Mr. Robinson said he had been informed by a private communication that the 
Government of Queen Donna Maria had passed a Deeree equalizing the daties 
on all foreign goods imported, and what he wished to know was whether this 
Government had received any official information with respect to that Deerea, 
and, if being aware of the intention of the Portuguese Government, the Noble 
Lord had taken any steps to prevent their carrying it into effect as they had 
done? 

Lord Palmerston, in reply, said he yesterday received a copy of the Decree 
in question from the British Minister at the Court of Lisbon. By that Decree 
| it would appear that the Portuguese Government had redoeced the duties on 
foreign goods imported 15 per cent notwithstanding the special engagement that 


existed between that country and this No notice whatever had bren green of an 


| intention to pase such a Decree, and the first knowledge he had of the matter he 
| derived from the despatch which reached him yesterday 


This is certainly an ungrateful return for the treaty. In good truth we do not 


spoke, and the House again adjourned | envy the feelings of Lord Palmerston when he made the mortifying admission 


On the 29th the debate was once more opened—Mr. Jephson, Lord A\l- 
thorp, and many others spoke. Mr. O'Connell at last made his general reply, 
when this most arduous discussion was closed, and the vote taken ‘The result 
was as follows:—For Mr. Rice's amendment, 523; against it, 38; majority 
against Repeal, 485. 

List of the minority who voted for Mr. O'Connell's motion :—Dr. Baldwin, 
P. Bellew, W. Blackney, M. J. Blake, Hon. P. Butler, W. Barron, D. Cal 
laghan, N‘Fitzsimon, C. Fitzsimon, W. Finn, P. Fitzgerald, J. Galway, H 
Grattan, J. Kennedy, J. Lalor, A H. Lynch, W. Macnamara, F. Macnamara, F 
Mullins, Sir R. Nagle, D. O'Connell, Maurice O'Connell, M O'Connell, J O'Con- 
nell, C. O'Connell, O'Connor Don, A. C. O'Dwyer, C. O'Brien, J. Roe, D 
Ronayne, D. Roche, W. Roche, E. Ruthven, E. 8S. Ruthven, R. Sullivan, J. H 
Tellers—F. O'Connor, and R. L. Sheil 


—>—- 

War-Office, April 25, 1834 —9th Regt. of Lt. Drags: Lt F. Willis to be 
Capt by pur, v Pringle who rets; Cor ‘T. Porter to be Lt by pur, v Willis; Ens 
A. Spottiswode, from the 14th Ft, to be Cor by pur, v Porter.—1st or Grenadier 
Regt of Ft Gds: Lt-Col A. Lord Templemore, from h p Unatt, to be Capt and 
and Lt-Col.—30th Regt of Ft: Ens G. Hutcbinsons to be Lt without pur, 
v Cates dec; Ens C. U. Tripp, fiom h p 12th Ft to be Ensign, v Hotchinson 
—40th Do: H. F. Vaillant, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Balfour who rets —44th 
Do: Capt A. Horne from the 47th Ft to be Capt, v Burslem app to the 94th 
Ft.—47th Do: Lt W. O'Grady Haly to be Capt by pur, ¥ Pennycuick prom ; 
Capt C. F. B. Jones from h p Unatt to be Capt paying the diff, v Hore app to 
the 44th Ft; Ens W. C. Caldwell to be Lt by pur, v Haly ; Gent Cad D. West 
from the Ri Mil Col, to be Ens by pur, v Caldwell.—94th Do: Capt G. J 
Burslem from the 44th Ft to be Capt, v J. Meek who rets upon h p Unatt rec 
the diff —Unattached—Capt J. Pennycuick from the 47th I't to be Maj of anf, 
by pur 

Memorandum—Maj. T. Fortye, of the late 7th Royal Veteran Battalion, has 


cise but for the principle. If the people, indeed, chose to do it, they would have both | been allowed to ret from the ser, by the sale of an unatt com, he being about to 


the power and the right, but a Parliament was not competent to such an act. On the 
part of the people of Ireland he protested against the competency of a Parliament to 
effect so violent achange. [Hear, from the Irish Opposition members. 
ture had, indeed, power to make laws, but not Legislatures. The French Chamber of 
Deputies had not the power to take their seats in the Chamber, nor would the English 
Parliament have had a right to tax the people of France on the same conditions. The 
principle was the same when applied tolreland. George II]. was King of France as 


well as Ireland: he bore the title, there was not the least difference between the circum- | 


stances. The treaty of 1782, such he would call ut, was unviolated by any thing that 
had the sanction of regular authority, But on this question he did not wholly depend 
mn his own general views, or on the deduction he made from general principles. In 
support of his argument he would quote a writer who was a great authority with 
the Whigs—Mr. Locke. (The Hon. Member here read the passage to which he 
referred.) But that authority did not dispute the power residing in the Legislature to 
modei itself. This, however, was very different from what had been done. He would 
guote another authority of acknowledged weight—the former Attotney General of 
Ireland, Mr. Saurin. That Gentleman asserted that if the union were attempted 


to be carried it might be resisted, but that the exhibition of that resistance would bea | ~ 


mere quesuen of prudence. He (Mr. O'Connell) assured the House that the 
people of Ireland would wait for an opportunity to recover their rights. He bad there- 
fore the opinion of Locke in favour of the position for which he was contending. 
He was also supported by Attorney-General Saurin, who was made Attorney- 
General, not befee he pronounced the speech from which he had just quoted, 
but five years afterwards. That Leaned Gentleman never retracted the opinion 
which he then expressed : and he would venture to assert that Mr. Saurin was not the 
man to disavow or retract what he had once deliberately uttered, even if, as a reward 
r doing so, he had been promsed the permission to quarter his tamily en the people, 
or to gorge his children with livings in the church, or with pluralities in the law. 
Hear, hear.} He would now quote the opinion of another individual in support of 
his views on this subject. The Hon. Member here read a quotation froma speech 
Jelivered im the Irish Parliament, which was to the following effect :—"* The speaker 
cenied in the most express terms the competence of Parliament to do this act (viz. to 
“Sect the union of Eng'ani and Ireland), He warned those whom he was address- 
4g not to dare to lay their hand on the constitution , he told them that if, in the eir- 


A Lezgisla- | 


| 


j 


| 


} 


‘mstances in which they were then placed, they passed this act, it would be a mere | 


nullity, and no man in Ireland would be bound to obey it. He made that assertion 


deuberately—he repeated it; and he called on any man who heard him to take down | 


‘us words, They had not been elected for that purpose ; they were appointed to act 
inder the constitution, but not to change it; they were appointed to exercise the 
‘uncuons of legislators, and n .t to transfer them to other persons; and if they did so, 
hat act would of itself be a dissolution of their government; it would resolve society 
nto ts original elements, and that no man in the land would be bound to obey; he 
Stated doctrines not merely founded on the immutable prinerpies of truth and reason; 
he stated not merely the opinions of the ablest and wisest men who had written on the 
science of government ; but he spoke of the practice of the constitution as settled at 
‘ie time of the Revolution, and of principles from which the family of Hanover de- 
rived their title to the throne; the King had no right to transfer his crown, he might 
anacate, and then the crown would descend to the next heir, and if all the heirs 
retased to receive it, it would at last revert to the people. The man who arraigned 
this doctrine must arraign the reigning Sovereign as an usurper. Could they transfer 
her legislative functions to the French Council of 500, or to the British Parliament ? 

* answered, no! If they tranferred them, they abdicated their power, and the 
"ig nal trust reverted to the people. : 
‘seut they could not extinguish—it was enthroned in the hearts of the people—en- 
striaed in the sanctuary of the constitution ; and the frantic suicide might as well hope 


‘hat the act which destroyed his miserable body would extinguish his eternal soul. He | 


“sam warned them not to lay hands on the constitution, it was above their 


ywer.” 
us was the opinion of Lord Plunkett ; who was made Attorney-General in Freland, : 


*ppanted Master of the Rolls in England, promoted to the Chief Justic eship of the 
vommon Pleas, and lastly to the Chancellorship of Ireland, before he retracted, if 
fverhe had retracted, the sentiments which he had just quoted. What authority 

be appealed to which would have equal weight in the mind of the people of Ire- 
p with that of Attorney-General Saurmm, or the opinion of Lord Chancellor 
snnett, expressed in the days of his untainted consistency? What argument could 


They might extinguish themeelves, but Parlia- | 


settle in the colonies 

The h p of the undermentioned Officer has been cancelled from the Ist inst 
inclusive, he having accepted a commuted allowance for his com: Adj. W 
Kelham, h p Southern Fencible Infantry. 
Officer has been cancelled from the 8th inst. inclusive, he having accepted a 
commuted allowance for his com: Lt E. Davenport, h p 89th Ft. The h p of 
the undermentioned Officer has been cancelled from the Ist Jan 1834, inclu- 
sive, he having accepted a commuted allowance for his com: Ens Angus de 
Fountain, h p usatt. The hp of the undermentioned Officers has been can- 
celled from the 25th inst. inclusive, having accepted commuted allowances for 


| their com: Lt W. Spencer, hp 20th Ft; Lt E. F. Dayrell, hp unatt; Lt D 


Macfarlan,, hp 68th Ft; Lt R. L. Orlebar, hp Royal Stal Corps; Lt J 
Booth, h p Sth Garrison Battalion; Lt F. Bayens, hp Ist Ft; Cornet W. 
Kelly, bh p 7th Drag Guards. 

Died,- At his residence in Knightsbridge, near London, after a lingering and painful 
i!Iness, Gen. Sir Sigiemund Smith, K. H. BR. A. in the 70th year of his age. 
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Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 14 & — per c nt. prem, 
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By the Canada we are in possession of London papers to the 34 May. 

The debate on Mr. O'Connell's motion for @ repeal of the Union was closed 
on the 29th of April after an arduous discussion of several days. An abstract 
of the proceedings, with a part of Mr. O'Connell's speech, will be found in 
another column, which is all we are able to insert to-day. It is our intention to 
publish the speeches of Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert Peel, and some others, in 
our next. 
tained out of a House of upwards of 500 members 
must, we think, put the question at rest—at all events it wil! not soon be broached 
again in the British Parliament. One of the best speeches in opposition to the 
motion was thatof Emereon Teunant, Member for Belfast, a sketch of which 
we nust endeavour to find room for hereafter—he probably speaks the senti- 
ments of a large portioa of the people in the north of Ireland. The King’s 
reply to the address moved by Mr. Spring Rice had been received by the 
House of Lords—it is as follows :— 

“It is with great satisfaction I receive your Address, stating your determina- 
tion to maintain inviolate the Legislative Union of the two countries, which. I 
perfectly agree with you, is essentia! to the safety, peace, and integrity of the 
British empire. I shall use the powers that are by Jaw intrusted to me to put 
down and repress all attempts, by whomsoever made, to sever my dominions. | 
jook back with satisfaction to the salutary laws which have for a series of years 
been paseed to remedy the grievances which affected my Irish subjects, and 
have resolved to continue to remove, from tume to time, all just causes of com- 
piaint.” 

The affairs of the Peninsula begin to wear a new aspect. A treaty, it is 


at length announced, has been formed between England, France, Spain, and | minor branches of education. Apply at this office. 





The h p of the undermentioned | 


The defeat of the motion was most signal, only 38 votes being ob- 
This remarkable decision | 





of his protege’s gratitude. We have always said that the liberal party in Portu- 


ga!—falsely so called—was the anti English party. Do we require forther 
proof of it! and can it be possible that the British Cabinet will go to war to 
establish such a party, and place its leader on the throne of the Braganzas! 7 

The treaty alluded to, or rather the anticipation of its conclusion, bas already 
wrought its effects. The Spanish general, Rodil, has invaded Portogal with 
body of 4000 troops, and marched upon Almeida, a fortress of considerable 
strength, and much celebrated during the campaigns of the Duke of Welling- 
In or near this fortress Don Carlos had sought refuge, the approach of 
the Spanish army, however, caused him to depart, and proceed elsewhere, the 
town afterwards declared itself in fevour of Donna Maria, and hoisted her 
standard accordingly. Other advantages, it would appear, have also been ob- 
tained by the Pedroite party 

Affairs at Madrid and in the north of Spain remain unchanged. 


seems to be restored to perfect tranquillity—also Belgiom. 


ton, 


France 





Mr. aud Mrs. Wood did not sail in the Europe—they will take their depar- 
tare in the packet of the 8th for Liverpool, which goes to sea on Monday. The 
week's rest which she has enjoyed since the close of her theatrical labours has, 
we understand, recruited her health materially 

We omitted to state last week that at Mra. Wood's benefit, Mise Wheatly 
appeared and sang 4 duet with the fair vocalist. The execution was very cre- 
ditable to the young lady, who has a sweet soprano voice, and good taste in mo- 
dulating it. But the kind way in which Mra. Wood brought her forward and en- 
couraged her, subduing her own powerful voice when that of her protege’s could 
be beard to advantage, was obvious to every one. This sort of liberality has 
| ulways marked the conduct of Mrs. Wood towards uthers in the profession, and 
| is at all times a striking manifestation of real talent which knows no jealousy 
Mr. Power took his benefit last night at the Park when he was met by a large 
were ai * 








company of his friends and admirets. As usual his perfor 
and elicited the warmest token of admiration and applavse 


The death of Mr. Lander in Africa is confirmed. He was murdered by the 
natives sume hundreds of miles op the Niger. It is apprehended that the slave 
traders near the coast are implicated in the foul transaction; bet Sir James 
| Graham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, declared in Parliament that the case 

should be thoroughly investigated, and if the guilty could be secured, they 
| should receive the reward of their crimes. 
| Canada. —Several versions of the debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion have 
| appeared in the Canada papers—it may be proper to state that the report poblished 
by us was eatracted from the London Courier, and although not #0 copious as 
one or two others, it was, upon the whole, the most concise and comprehensive 








that we have read. 

*,* The British Cutter Post-Boy arrived at this port from Falmouth « day or 
| two since, having sailed on the Sth ult. She brought « small quantity of specie 
and a single letter to a house in the city. This is all that is known of her 
| errand ; of course much curiosity exists to know her business. 

The owners of the beautiful ship St. Andrew gave an entertainment on board, 

a few days ago, when a large company of ladies and gentlemen visited this fine 

specimen of naval architecture She sails, it will be seen, on the 14th of this 
month 

The New York Mirror of this week is embellished with a beautifal engraved 
| view of the Delaware Water-Gap, drawn and engraved by A. B. Durand 


Mr. John Dorie, No. 12 Liberty Street, has just published the following 
| works -— 
| The General History of the Christian Church, from her birth to ber final 
| triumphant state in Heaven chiefly deduced frum the Apocalypse of St Jobo, 
the Apostle and Evangelist. By Sig Pastorini. Sesend American Edition. 
Also, Cobbett’s Thirtee. Sermons on various subjects, to which is added an 
address to the Working Classes on the Dead Body Bill 
Also. from the peo of the same extraordinary writer, his work entitled Peper 
against Gold, ot the History and Mystery of the Bank of England 
Williams’ Annual Register for 1994 is before us, and jas usual, replete with 
the most usefu! information 
Texas and Coakwila, with an exposition of the Colonization Law. 24 April, 
1832. By Charles Edwards, Counsellor at Law. New York 
| This publication is exceedingly well timed and acceptable, os the interesting 
) and valuable country described, 1s attrneting the attention of settlers of every 
| description. The work we believe to be very accurate and not less so the excel- 
lent map which accompanies It. 


Young lady of respectable connexons whishes to obtain @ situation as Governese 


| im a private family, she speak« French flo-ntly ands competent to “Henle 


| 
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Che Albion. 











ss ‘THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


June 7, 





The words by Thos. Moore: Arranged expressly for the Ausion, by T. H. Reynoldson. 






MODERATO. 






















































































Voce sempre a piacere. 
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2 Nor was the houseless wanderer then driven from his hall, 5. 
His hall so old was hung around with pikes and guns and bows, For—while he feasted all the great—he ne'er forgot the sinall ;— Now surely this is better far than all the modern parade 
And old swords and bucklers that had stood against old foes, Oh, he wasa fine old, &e. Of theatres and fancy-balls—at-homes and masquerades, 
And there his worship held his state in doublet and trunk hose, | 4, A nd much more economical when all the bills are paid ;— 
And quaffed his cup of good old ale to warm his good old nose, But Time, though old, is strong in flight, and years passed swiftly by, So let's cut the new vagaries, sirs, and stick to the old trade— 
Like a fine old, &c. And autumn’s falling leaf foretold that the old man must die ;— Of my fine Old English Gentleman, who liv'd in the olden time 
3. | He laid him down and tranquilly breath’d out life's latest sigh, 
When winter cold brought Christmas old he open'd honse to all, | And a heavy sadness fell around, and tears dimm’d every eye, 
And, though three score and ten his years, he featly Jed the ball, For the last Old English Gentleman, &c. 


————————_ eee eee ee — LS 
HE subscriber has for the further accommodation of his friends and the public, | 
taken (in addition to his present place), fora term of years, the large house, | 
No. 16 Rector, North West corner of Greenwich street, which he has fitted up in a 
superior style for the accommodation of genteel company---and is now open for their 
reception. From the pleasant location of this new establishment, together with the 
connexion of 84 Broadway, it will at all times be found a most desirable and 
select place, either for the Bachelor or man of family---the apartments in both places 
being numerous. Bed-rooms and parlours connected throughout--those that will 
favour the proprietor, will have the privilege of locating themselves at either place, 
both being in the immediate vicinity of Wallstreet, and conducted under the sole 
management of the proprietor, JOHN OLIVER, 34 Broadway & 16 Rector st. | 
May |7—4t. 
EMOVAL.—W. Arnold, M.D., Dentist, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, respectfully acquaints his friends and the public, that he | 
has removed to No. 26 Warren Street (between Broadway and Church st.), where | 
he performs every operation connected with the Teeth and Gums according to the | 
latest and most approved principles. Hours of attendance, from 9 to 5 o’clock, | 
May 17-3t.] 
EXAS—TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.--Rights to locate, and take a | 
title direct from the Government, of lands in the finest parts of Texas and | 
bordering upon the largest river in the whole of the state, are ready to be sold, 
city is building upon the grant, and it is a sufficient distance from the sea-coast to be | 
clear of disease. we : 
These rights will be sold at a low rate by application to Charles Edwards, Coun- 
sellor at Law, 2 William street, New York, orto Maurice Power, Esq., No. 44 | 
Great Jones street. (May 17-1f. 


Pavition HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—The subscriber, having taken | 
the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- | 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, | 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that | 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he wi!l exert himself to provide refreshments and | 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may | 
put up at the House. j | 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far | 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- | 











MAELZEL’S CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW, &C. 
OW exhibiting at Masonic Hall, Broadway. Open every evening.—-Admittance 
50 cents, children under 12 years of age, half price. Doors openat 7 o’clock, 
exhibition to commence at aquarter past 8. The following notice, descriptive of the 
exhibition ef Moscow, is comed from the London Magazine— 
**In the Conflagration of Moscow, Mr. Maelzel has so combined the arts of de- 


sign, mechanism, and music, as to produce by a novel imitation of nature, a perfect | 


fac simile of the real scene. It is taken at night, and the moon observed aloft, is ren- 
dered pale by the glare of the blazing and smoking ruins below, the combined re- 
flections of which strike upon the distant buildings, clothing them in gloomy splendour, 
The view is from an elevated terrace of the Kremlin, the Imperial Palace, at the mo- 


' ment when the inhabitants are evaguating the capital of the Czars, and the French 


columns are commencing their entry. 

* They advance in the following order : The Vanguard with its Artillery. Regiment 
of Voitigeurs. The Imperial Foot Guard. Regiment of Flying Artillery, followed 
by their Cannon, Ammunition & Baggage Wagons, &c. Regiment of Cuirassiers, 
&c. Amid the din and hurry, and confusion, the Incendiaries who fired the City, are 
seen with blazing torches, passing to and fro among the flying inhabitants, in the pre- 
emcts of the Kremlin. 

“ The rapid progress of the Fire, spreading from the centre to the extremities of the 


| City, the hurrying bustle of the Fugitives, the eagerness of the Invaders, the Tolling 


of alarm Bells, the sound of ‘Trumpets and other Military French Music, the roar of 

cannon, the brisk discharge of Muketry, the explosion of a Mine, which demolishes 

what the fire had spared, and the Kremlin falling into Ruins, will tend to impress 

the spectator with a true idea of a scene, which baffles all powers of description.” 
May 31. 





NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONS'TITUTION, Edward Zealand, 


Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
as follows :— 


Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o’clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto same morning at 10 o’clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto atone o’clock 


| and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o’clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leave 


Cobourg same evening at 10 0’clock, and arrive at Rochester at 6 o’clock next morn- 
ing ; leave Rochester at_6 o’clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
o'clock next morning.--Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 


arrive at ‘Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave ‘Toronto at 6 o'clock Wednesday | 


ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful. | morning, and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o'clock same morning, touching at 


March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 


MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST | 
COMPANY. 
IC Since the last report twelve persons have been insured, Of whom five are 
in the City of New York,seven are out of the City of New York,—Total, twelve. 
Two are Farmers, ; one Clergyman; one Student; four Merchants ; four other 
pursuits.—Total, twelve. 








Of these are insured for | year and under ; ‘ ‘ F : 9 
=. sad sie 7 yearsand “ , ‘ . . é ° 2 
“ “ oe oe “ Life P S - ‘s 1 
. —12 | 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under . . . ° I 
ow “ “ “ “ 5 000 and “ ‘ . Z ° 5 } 
a 4 “ “ “ “ 1,000 and “* P ; J ‘ 6 | 


--12 
New York, May 6th, 1834. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 


General Stationery Establishment, 203 Pearl-street, New-York. 
HOMAS A. RONALDS, Wholesale Stationer, offers for sale at his extensive 
Ware House,—Englis!: Drawing papers of extra large sizes, American Drawing | 

Papers of superior quality, Coloured and Fancy Papers, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture. English, French, and American Stationery, in every variety of war- 
ranted qualities, Bank Ledgers, and Books for public offices, and Account Books of | 
every description. Writing paper, Letter paper, &c. &e. 

Twenty years experience at his business has enabled the Proprietor of this establish- | 
ment, to present to the public, an assortment not surpassed in the United States, and | 





a recent visit to Europe enabled him to make arrangements for the better Importation 


of Foreign Stationery, of which he has regular supplies, 
Orders out of the City will receive prompt attention, and faithfully executed. 
April 9--2m. 


ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Inform 





| 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- | 


pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
and Glee-singing. 

They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &c. 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. [May 17---ly. 

SELECT LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
No. 25 Greenwich-strect, near the Battery | 
RS. DUNDERDALE’S Establishment (removed from 65 Franklin-street) 
will be opened at the above address, on Monday, the 12th inst. 
[May 10, 4t.] 
RANGE SPRING MANSION.-—Situate in the Village of Orange, N. J., four 
miles from Newark. 

The proprietor of this Establishment, grateful for the liberal support he met with 
during the past summer, begs leave to announce to his friends and the public, that this 
delightful summer retreat is now ready for the reception of boarders and visitors. 

Stages leave J. Patten’s, foot of Courtlandt-street, and Orange stage office, foot of 
Barclay-street. at 4 P. M., and Orange Spring Mansion, at 6 A. M., daily. 

May 3!. JOHN C. GILLESPIE. | 

OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No7 Beaver street, (within two doors of 

the Bowling Green.)—Rev. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, Master.—There 

are at present vacancies for TREE boarders in this establishment, and after the 10th 

May, Four places in the Day School will be vacant. The plan of this Seminary for 

eneral education is, it is hoped, generally and favourably known to the public. 
hose not acquainted with it can at any time obtain a prospectus, which will afford | 
all the requisite information, For terms of either department of the School, applica- | 
uon is to be made at the resideace of the Principal, in Beaver street. : 























Oakville. 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at | o’clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto at 5 o’clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o’clock 
same evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o’clock next mcorning touching at Port 
Hope. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o’clock Thursdxy morning and arrive at Rochester 
at 2 o'clock afiernoon. Will leave Rochester at 7 o’clock same evening and arrive at 
Cobourg at 3 o’clock next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday morning and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope.—Will leave 
Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o'clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o'clock same 
morning, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-weck, at the times above- 
mentioned, should the weather permit, 

The Constitution will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants 
from New York and other places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the 
head of Lake Ontario. 

Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, will find it 
to their advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution, 
the only steamer plying betwe-n that port and the head of lake Ontario. 

All baggage and small parcels are to be considered at the risk of the owners, unless 
delivered on board in charge cf the Clerk, 

Acents.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E. & J. Ritchie ; Oakville, Mr. Thomas; To- 
ronto, James F, F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder ; Cobourg, E. 

erry, Esq. ; Port Hope, John Brown, Esq. 
_ Hamilton, 25th April, 1834. 





[May i8-1f. 
VANEXAS.—The government of Mexico having repealed the prohibitory law of the 
. 6th of April, 1830, and with a spirit of great liberality invited Foreigners of all 
nations to settle on its wnappropriated lands; and the Congress of Coahuila and 
Yexas having acknowledged the rights of the impresarios, and extended the time for 


the completion of their several contracts ; and having sent their Commissioners into 
| the grants for the purpose of giving title to such as have the consent and approbation 
| of the impresario: ‘The undersigned will leave for Texas on Saturday morning, for 


the purpose of locating script for himself and for several friendsin the Galveston Bay 
and Texas Land Company’s grant; and as he expects to establish an office and 
agency at Galveston for the purpose of buying, selling and locating lands in all the 
different grants, he has requested Charles Edwards, Esquire, Counsellor at Law, 
New-York, and who has kindly consented to forward Jetters (which have been post 
paid) and documents, to the undersigned, 

Mr. Edwards will also be supplied with a large quantity of the shares and script 
of the different companies; and also receive and dispose of, at the best market prices, 
lands of persons who wish to sell, &e. 

New-York, 1834.--if. ASAHEL LANGWORTHY. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
po! et - Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month, 











Ships, Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 


Ajax, | C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 








) & CARI ).—Mrs. Franklin respectfully informs her former pupils and the ladies of 


New York, that she has recommenced giving instruction in Vocal Music, ath er 
| residence, No. 10 Greene st., near Canal st. [May 24-3mo. 
Oo OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—At the City 

Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church, Broadway, the Tapestries of Raffaelle 
| formerly owned by King Charles I., of England, known as the Apostolicals—each 
20 by 14 feet, were made at Brussels about 500 years since. 

Also--Rubens’g sublime painting of the Cruciixiop, embracing IL figures, large 
as life. 
Admittance 25 cts. season Ticket $1, [May 31-6me. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days of —s from | Days A Sailing from 
New York. aiverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscee, \Delano, he i. a oe ee re 
Hiberma, \Wilson, * 16, “© 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, {Hackstaff, “24, © 2, te = & * gf 6S 
Columbus, ICobb, Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) “* 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, -  * oY oe ee re 
Europe, |Maxwell, “16, “ 16, “ 16,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, iHoldrege, “a” ee eS ee Ue UB, 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,, ** 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, |Smitb, 2 ee ae ee ee ee 
Britannia, |Sketchley, “16, “* 16, “* 16JMay 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 

| John Jay, ‘Glover, i a” a? ee Se CG, 
} Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, \Nye, “3% @ ¢ Os Bh ee a gg, 
North America, Dixey, * 16, ** 16, “ 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, \Harris, “ye * 3 ae = i § 








, 

These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, Jolin Jay, and Virgiaian, 
“WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
| CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 














NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Ang. 1,)Jan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes}| “ 8, “ 8, “ &,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 15 
Francis Depau, name “16, “16, “ty * 3 * 8% &, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16) 16, % 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8) )Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, We purows: “* 16, ° 16, “165 * 6 * & * & 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,) ‘* 24, ‘* 24, “24,1 * 16, * 16, ‘* 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. I,J “* 24, “* 24, ‘* 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, * 8  &1April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ** 16, ‘16, “ 16) “ 8, * 8, “ 8 
Poland, Richardson,| ** 24, ‘* 24, ** 24,) ** 16, ** 16, %* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,} ‘* 24, “* 24, “ 24, 
Albany, Hawkes, “ 8, “* 8 “ 8 May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. he 
Havre, OMieddads “ 16, "16, “tg * & * & * &, 
Henri lV. J. Castoff. “ 36, “st, “Hy * 16, * %,* BN, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets tree of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st, 
JOHN I. BOYD. Broker, 49 Wall st. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from Doys of Sailing from 
New-York. London, 

Ontario, Sebor, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “16, “* 16, * 16, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1 
Canada, Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1,, ‘16 * 16, ‘* 26, 
Sovereign, Griswold, ; ** 16, * 16, * 16,'May 1, Sep.1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, |Aug.1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| “16, ‘ 16, “* 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, * 16, “ 16, * 16, June 1, Oct. 1,Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1,/ “16, ‘ 16, ** 26, 
President, Mo | “16, * 16, * 16,'Suly !, Nov.1,Mar. ls 





ft ore, 

These ships are al! of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
best materials,coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and exper* 
encedcommanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and €X- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will! be found on board each af 





and safe delivery of their goods. othing has been omitted in the construction and | the ships. 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 


of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- | 


seuger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and -tores of the beat 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe inasters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


| For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; ‘? 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street. London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
‘ and to different parts of England. 
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